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THE    BULL   I'   TF   THOKN, 

CHAPTEE   I. 

BURIED     ALIVE. 

FOR  reasons  known  only  to  themselves,  my 
captors  remained  among  the  mountains  for 
eight  or  nine  days.  With  an  exquisitely 
cynical  brutality,  Crump  explained  to  me 
that  his  sole  mission  in  Mexico  was  one  of 
revenge.  He  had  sworn,  in  the  courtyard 
of  Muskerry  Hall,  to  follow  me  round  the 
world  and  have  his  revenge.  And  at  last, 
he  said,  he  had  succeeded,  for  there  was  not 
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the  smallest  doubt  that  I  should  be  shot  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  then  that  he  told  me 
that  my  Guenilda  was  already  married,  and 
a  mother!.  And  to  his  face  I  told  him  he 
was  a  liar,  a  villain,  and  a  fool.  To  my 
great  relief,  he  left  us  on  the  fifth  day  and 
set  out  for  the  capital,  so  far  as  I  could 
gather.  At  length  we  left  the  mountains 
and  the  woods,  and  descending  into  the 
plains,  set  out  eastwards.  I  did  my  best 
to  discover  our  destination,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  until  the  progress  of  our  journey 
left  it  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt. 

My  captors,  officer  and  men  alike,  were  a 
set  of  scurvy  brutes.  They  loaded  me  with 
chains,  that  wore  into  my  flesh  and  gave 
me  terrible  pain;  hungry,  they  denied  me 
food,  and  thirsty,  they  withheld  from  me 
drink.  They  were  not  above  insult,  gibe, 
and  bitter  jest.  On  the  evening  of  the 
seventh  day  of  our  march  we  entered  Vera 
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Cruz,  where  I  was  immediately  thrust  into 
a  boat,  and  so  brought  to  the  grim  and 
dismal  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua.  This 
fortress  commands  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  three-eighths 
of  a  mile ;  it  stands  on  a  bar  or  bank  in  the 
open  roadstead,  and  is  constructed  of  a 
species  of  soft  coral,  being  faced  exteriorly 
with  hard  stone.  It  is  the  giant  fortress  of 
the  West,  exceeding  strong,  with  walls  five 
yards  in  thickness ;  and  its  gloomy  dun- 
geons lack  no  element  of  horror. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua  was,  I  believe,  by  nature  a  humane 
man ;  but  his  office  and  its  duties  bred  not 
humanity  in  the  breast,  or  any  of  the 
gentler  virtues  of  manhood.  He  received 
me  with  no  little  courtesy,  and  then  sent 
me  to  a  dungeon  under  one  of  the  arches  of 
the  ramparts.  The  air  was  foul  as  that  of  a 
charnel-house,  and  the  light  filtered  dimly, 
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from  heaven  knows  where,  through  a  grat- 
ing in  one  corner  of  the  ceiling.  Here  I  lay 
nearly  a  month,  when  one  morning  I  was  led 
out,  still  in  irons,  into  a  small  courtyard 
surrounded  with  high  walls,  and  nagged  all 
over. 

The  sky  was  dull,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
moisture,  yet  how  glorious  it  was  to  breathe 
God's  free  air  again,  and  to  fill  one's  eyes 
with  divine  light !  They  placed  me  against 
one  of  the  walls,  and  then  a  file  of  soldiers 
marched  into  the  courtyard  armed  with 
muskets.  Then  I  saw,  as  I  thought,  that 
my  hour  was  come,  and  I  had  to  die.  In 
that  supreme  moment,  Guenilda  mine,  I 
thought  only  of  thee.  I  saw  the  soldiers 
in  rank;  I  saw  them  raise  and  level  their 
pieces  at  me ;  and  in  thought  I  was  with 
thee,  Guenilda  mine,  in  the  gardens  at 
Muskerry  Hall,  within  sight  of  the  statue 
of  Good  Queen  Bess.  Just  then  the 
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governor  appeared,  and  began  to  read  aloud 
a  document  that  arrested  my  attention;  it 
was  a  statement  of  my  offence,  and  the 
sentence  of  death  that  had  been  passed  upon 
me.  This  ended,  the  governor  folded  up  the 
document  and  put  it  into  his  breast  coat- 
pocket.  I  looked  at  the  officer  in  charge, 
wondering  why  he  did  not  give  the  order 
to  fire. 

The  governor  now  began  reading  another 
document,  from  which  it  appeared  that,  "  for 
certain  services  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  more  particularly  for  saving  the 
life  of  the  Senor  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira," 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against  me 
was  revoked,  and  I  was  ordered  to  be  con- 
fined in  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  king.  Whereupon 
I  was  straightway  thrust  back  again  into 
my  dungeon,  and  the  ceremony  was  ended. 
I  think  1  was  glad  at  the  time  to  find  myself 
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yet  alive,  but  I  lived  to  regret  my  gladness, 
and  to  curse  the  fate  that  had  denied  to  me 
the  sweet  sleep  of  death. 

My  dungeon  was  situated  about  fourteen 
feet  under  the  arch  of  the  rampart,  with  the 
floor  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  this  cause  water  oozed  in,  which  was 
no  wonder,  inasmuch  as  certain  tortuous 
passages  had  been  worn  through  the  walls, 
along  which  crabs  worked  their  way  into 
my  prison  on  several  occasions.  In  this 
dark,  dank,  fetid,  reeking  dungeon,  with  a 
daily  allowance  of  food  consisting  of  four 
ounces  of  bread,  three  of  rice,  and  three  of 
beans,  villainously  cooked  without  salt,  to- 
gether with  a  pint  of  water,  I  lay  for  days, 
for  weeks,  for  months,  for  years !  Good 
God !  I  marvel  that  I  live.  I  marvel  that, 
living,  I  am  not  a  raving  maniac !  .  .  .  . 

A  few  months  after  my  incarceration, 
Venegas  was  succeeded  in  the  viceroyalty 
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by  our  friend  Calleja,  who  owed  neither  the 
Don  Baltasar  nor  myself  any  love  ;  and  the 
term  of  his  viceroyalty  measures  practically 
the  term  of  my  imprisonment.  Early  in 
1816  Calleja  returned  to  Spain,  and  his 
successor,  Apodaca,  a  man  of  mild  disposi- 
tion, treated  the  patriots  not  as  wild  beasts 
but  as  men.  He  offered  them  more  favour- 
able terms,  and  not  a  few  of  the  insurgents, 
both  officers  and  men,  accepted  the  royal 
indulto,  or  pardon.  The  same  offer  was 
held  out  to  me ;  but  I  had  already,  for  over 
three  long  years,  suffered  in  the  Eoyal  Name 
such  an  unspeakable  purgatory  of  dismal  woe, 
that  I  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  any  in- 
dulto from  the  source  that  could  inflict  such 
barbarous  and  inhuman  suffering.  And  I 
answered  as  I  felt. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  determined  to  regain 
rny  liberty,  and  was  working  for  that  end 
day  and  night,  in  my  own  way.  I  had  been 
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in  prison  over  a  year,  when  one  day  I  began 
almost  in  despair  to  work  at  a  crab-hole. 
I  did  not  see  in  it  any  real  mode  of  escape, 
but  I  made  believe  that  it  was  possible,  and 
tried  to  sustain  my  courage  with  a  pretence 
that  I  was  working  towards  freedom.  From 
that  day  forward,  for  over  two  years,  I 
worked  daily  like  a  rat,  gnawing  my  way 
through  fifteen  feet  of  rock  and  masonry. 
The  work,  and  the  hope  it  bred  in  me,  kept 
me  sane.  I  drove  a  tunnel,  large  enough  to 
creep  along,  up  from  the  crab-hole  in  the 
corner  of  the  dungeon  to  two  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Then  I  ran  it  straight  forward  to 
the  outward  wall.  And  there  came  a  day 
when,  stretched  at  full  length  in  the  tunnel, 
I  thrust  my  head  outside,  and  saw  the  green 
water  below  me,  and  God's  blue  sky  over- 
head ;  and  I  filled  my  lungs  with  air  that 
seemed  like  the  very  breath  of  life ! 

A  week  later,  one  dark  wet  night  in  July 
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1816,  I  crawled  through  my  tunnel  and 
dropped  silently  into  the  water.  I  dived, 
swam,  paddled  on  my  back,  floated  on  the 
tide ;  and  by  husbanding  my  poor  stock  of 
strength,  and  putting  to  best  use  my  poor 
stock  of  wit,  and  by  the  favour  of  heaven,  I 
made  the  land  in  about  two  hours. 

I  was  not  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
surf  on  the  beach,  when  suddenly  the  roar  of 
a  cannon  from  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  thrice  re- 
peated and  followed  by  the  roll  of  drums, 
told  me  that  my  flight  was  discovered  and 
that  pursuit  was  certain.  At  the  thought 
of  being  retaken  there  seized  upon  me  a 
fever  of  agony,  of  horror,  of  blind  and  wild 
terror.  I  rushed  madly  forward,  knowing 
only  that  I  was  leaving  Vera  Cruz  behind 
me,  with  the  country  before  me  full  of 
swamps,  and  thick  woods,  and  dark  places 
grateful  to  hunted  men.  As  it  happened, 
I  was  to  the  southward  of  the  city,  and 
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running  with  all  my  might  I  came  pretty 
soon  to  a  long,  irregular  morass,  covered  in 
great  part  with  tall  rushes.  The  water  was 
mostly  shallow,  though  deep  in  places,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  bogs  and  quagmires. 

On  and  on  I  floundered,  seeking  by  in- 
stinct the  most  dangerous  and  inaccessible 
spot  for  shelter.  I  think  I  found  it :  and 
there  hidden  among  the  rushes  I  crouched, 
overwhelmed  with  fatigue,  and  fear  so  abject, 
so  animal,  so  devilish  in  its  goading  power, 
that  its  memory  will  be  for  ever  a  shame 
as  its  experience  was  like  a  lightning-flash 
of  self -revelation.  And  this  bestial  mood 
was  but  the  measure,  as  it  was  the  outcome, 
of  my  dungeon  horror  as  it  had  eaten  into 
me  for  the  space  of  fourteen  hundred  days. 
And  such  as  it  is,  that  is  my  apology.  Knee- 
deep  in  bog,  1  believe  I  slept :  at  any  rate, 
I  had  dreams  that  might  well  have  added 
a  last  refinement  of  torture  to  the  damned. 
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All  that  night  and  the  next  day  the 
Spaniards  searched  every  ship  that  rode  at 
anchor,  the  town,  the  beach,  the  sand  plains, 
the  nearest  villages,  and  —  the  morass  ! 
Twice  they  came  so  near  that  I  could  hear 
their  exclamations,  as  they  floundered  about 
in  the  bog.  Once  I  saw  the  face  of  a 
Spanish  soldier  not  twenty  yards  from  me ; 
he  had  lost  one  of  his  front  upper  teeth. 
Ah  me !  my  only  weapon  was  a  stone  in 
each  hand,  but  had  he  found  me  he  would 
have  died,  or  tiger  never  yet  slew  sheep. 
How  I  did  burn  and  quiver  and  lust  for 
the  blood  of  that  Spaniard  who  had  lost  an 
incisor  !  They  did  not  find  me.  The  waters 
of  the  morass  held  many  fish,  such  as  the 
Naquara,  the  Ghiavina,  and  the  Xuile,  to- 
gether with  tortoises  having  three  elevated 
longitudinal  ridges  on  their  upper  shells. 
There  were  also  alligators,  and  large  numbers 
of  aquatic  birds. 
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Not  until  the  third  night  did  I  dare  to 
move  from  my  hiding-place,  by  which  time 
I  was  hungry  as  a  wolf,  weak  as  a  kitten, 
and  wet  as  a  fish.  I  skirted  two  villages, 
and  got  some  fruit  to  eat,  and  lay  all  the 
next  day  in  the  middle  of  a  large  field  of 
maize.  At  night  and  all  the  following  day 
I  plodded  on  as  best  I  could,  through  a  wild 
and  unknown  country.  At  last  I  reached 
the  mountains,  and  in  their  dark  wooded 
recesses  I,  for  the  first  time,  felt  safe.  But 
I  soon  learned  my  mistake.  For  when  the 
Virey  Apodaca  heard  of  my  escape,  he  did 
me  the  compliment  of  saying  that  I  must 
be  captured  at  any  price. 

A  thousand  men  were  ordered  out,  and 
sent  forth  in  small  detachments  to  scour  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  the  province,  with 
orders  to  take  me  dead  or  alive.  For  three 
months  they  did  their  best  to  hunt  me  down, 
and  several  times  they  nearly  succeeded. 
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Once  a  band  of  them  suddenly  sprang  upon 
me,  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  river-bank.  As 
a  soldier  seized  me,  I  wrenched  myself  from 
his  grip  and  threw  myself  like  a  stone  into 
the  water,  and  barely  escaped  by  swimming 
the  stream,  which  none  of  them  could  cross. 
Ere  long  I  was  half  naked,  my  clothes  being 
torn  to  shreds  by  the  dense  thorny  under- 
growth that  I  traversed. 

I  lived  on  wild  fruits  and  hope,  the  latter 
being  a  divine  cordial  for  the  heart  of  a 
man  whose  life  is  like  unto  that  of  a  hunted 
partridge  on  the  hills.  I  grew  gaunt  and 
fierce,  and  would  have  given  my  left  hand 
for  a  good  gun  and  ammunition,  or  even 
for  a  trusty  sword.  I  made  myself  a  stout 
club,  in  the  end  of  which  I  inserted  a  sharp 
piece  of  rock ;  and  at  close  quarters  I  felt 
myself  a  match  for  any  three  Spaniards. 
But  the  life  was  killing.  I  always  slept,  so 
to  speak,  with  one  eye  wide  open. 
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The  Indians,  meek,  patient,  silent,  and 
long-suffering,  yet  with  a  profound  sense 
of  centuries  of  oppression,  were  always  and 
everywhere  faithful  friends  of  the  patriots. 
Therefore,  when  extremely  hard  pressed  for 
food,  on  two  occasions  I  entered  their  villages 
and  received  assistance.  In  each  case,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  my  visit,  the  village 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Spanish 
soldiers.  After  that,  I  determined  that  I 
would  never  again  expose  the  poor  creatures 
to  such  cruelty  and  suffering. 

The  news  of  my  escape,  and  the  Great 
Man-Hunt  that  ensued,  were  noised  through- 
out Mexico  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that 
thousands  of  prayers  were  daily  offered  for 
my  safety.  After  months  of  wearying  and 
fruitless  search,  the  soldiers  became  heartily 
disgusted  with  their  task ;  and  from  time 
to  time  rumours  of  my  death  were  circulated. 
At  length,  to  satisfy  Apodaca  as  I  suppose, 
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a  story  was  fabricated  of  a  body  having 
been  found  which  was  proved  to  be  that  of 
El  Leon  de  Mejico.  A  minute  description 
of  my  person  was  appended,  and  this  was 
officially  inserted  in  the  Gazette  of  Mexico. 
Thus  they  killed  and  buried  me,  and  were 
satisfied ;  and  my  pursuers  were  recalled  and 
despatched  to  other  scenes  of  labour.  After 
that,  the  way  being  more  open,  though  still 
dangerous,  I  set  my  face  westward,  long- 
ing, oh,  so  eagerly,  for  a  near  glimpse  of 
the  mountain-peaks  about  Cuatepec  !  My 
strength  seemed  utterly  to  have  left  me.  I 
could  only  travel  at  a  snail's  pace,  and  that 
through  the  roughest  and  least-frequented 
part  of  the  country ;  for  royalist  troops  were 
everywhere. 

It  took  me  six  weeks  to  perform  the 
journey,  and  when  I  entered  the  blessed 
little  barranca  of  Cuatepec,  I  was  more  dead 
than  alive.  I  made  my  way  straight  to  the 

VOL.  III.  B 
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hut  of  Dona  Inya.  It  was  a  glorious  moon- 
light night,  and  the  hut  stood  like  an  island 
in  a  silver  sea.  I  knocked  gently  on  the 
door,  and  when  Dona  Inya  appeared,  she 
looked  hard  at  me  and  staggered  back  as 
if  affrighted,  throwing  up  her  hands,  and 
uttering  a  series  of  rapid  exclamations.  I 
spoke  to  her,  and  then  she  knew  me.  With 
a  cry  of  welcome  that  went  to  my  heart  and 
brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes,  Dona  Inya 
led  me  straight  into  my  own  room,  and  then 
sank  on  her  knees  and  fell  a- weeping  for  joy. 
And  I  mingled  my  tears  of  gratitude  with 
hers. 
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CHAPTEE    II. 

A   NOBLE   OATH. 

WHEN  I  awoke  the  next  morning  after  a 
long  and  deep  sleep,  and  found  myself  lying 
in  the  sweet  little  room  where  I  had  formerly 
spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  beheld 
Dona  Inya  moving  noiselessly  about  arrang- 
ing flowers,  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  I 
had  never  left  the  place  at  all.  The  horrible 
journey  in  irons  to  Vera  Cruz;  the  burial 
for  years  in  the  awful  dungeon  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua ;  the  nights  and  days  in  the  morass ; 
the  months  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  and 
gloomy  forests ;  and  the  long  pursuit  of  the 
royalists,  —  these  did  seem  but  the  dark 
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visions  of  a  distempered  fancy — fragments 
of  a  fearful  dream  from  which  I  had  just 
been  aroused.  When  Padre  Felipe  came  in, 
which  he  soon  did,  as  he  was  only  waiting 
without  for  me  to  awake,  he  looked  at  me 
and  gave  a  great  start.  Having  more  self- 
restraint  than  Dona  Inya,  he  did  not  make 
the  same  demonstration  ;  nevertheless  he  did 
utter  an  exclamation  of  amazement,  and  his 
hands  seconded  his  tongue.  This  led  me  to 
wonder  what  my  personal  appearance  really 
was;  for  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I  had 
not  beheld  my  reflection  in  any  kind  of 
mirror,  natural  or  artificial,  for  wellnigh 
four  years.  So  after  a  time  I  asked  Padre 
Felipe  to  hold  a  mirror,  in  order  that  I  might 
look  upon  my  countenance.  He  did  so.  And 
I  saw  myself.  And  a  pretty  picture  of 
manly  beauty  I  made. 

Sketched  as  a  cannibal,  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods,  or  as   a  chimpanzee  of  savage  pro- 
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clivities,  I  should  have  been  a  success. 
My  face  was  gaunt,  cadaverous,  mummy- 
like  ;  my  teeth  were  black ;  my  eyes  seemed 
to  have  retreated  into  the  middle  of  my 
head;  beard,  whiskers,  moustache  were  un- 
kempt, matted,  savage ;  and  the  hair  on 
my  head,  which  fell  so  low  as  my  shoulders, 
was  white  as  the  driven  snow  !  "  Ha  !  then 
it  was  no  dream.  It  was  a  reality  after  all," 
I  murmured,  as  I  motioned  the  Padre  to 
remove  the  mirror.  At  that  moment  I  felt 
that  I  had  only  just  discovered  what  I  had 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  a  revelation  of  a  new,  a  supreme, 
an  unforgiveable  wrong :  so  strong,  so  sensi- 
tive, so  implacable  is  human  vanity.  Since 
then,  however,  Guenilda  mine,  Nature  has 
been  kind,  and  by  her  art  most  subtile  has 
removed  wellnigh  all  traces  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  Spanish  cruelty.  Only,  my  hair 
is  still  white,  and  white  it  will  ever  remain, 
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until  what  time  my  Guenilda  stains  it  to 
the  colour  she  best  likes. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  Padre  Felipe 
ventured  to  answer  truly  my  oft-repeated  en- 
quiry as  to  the  welfare  of  Morelos.  It  was  on 
the  22d  December  1816  that  he  said  to  me — 

"Morelos  is  dead  !  " 

"Dead?" 

"  Dead.     He  was  shot,1  behind  the  hospital 

1  It  has  been  said,  notably  by  Mr  F.  A.  Ober  and  Dr 
David  A.  Wells,  that  the  Padre  Morelos  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Inquisition  which,  in  his  case,  held  its  last 
auto-da-fe,  and  burned  its  last  conspicuous  victim,  in  the 
Plaza  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  November  1815.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  reputation  of  these  writers,  none  but  the  rash 
would  venture  lightly  to  impeach  their  accuracy ;  neverthe- 
less, if  they  are  right,  it  is  sad  to  think  how  many  good 
authorities  are  wrong.  That  Morelos  was  tried  as  a  heretic, 
condemned,  and  degraded  publicly  by  the  Inquisition,  is 
true.  After  that,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  handed  over 
to  the  military  authorities,  tried  and  condemned  as  a  traitor, 
and  shot,  behind  the  hospital  of  San  Christoval  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  city  of  Mexico.  There  we  leave  the  matter, 
for  the  attention  of  those  whose  happy  province  it  is  to  pick 
clean  suchlike  historical  bones  of  contention.  —  Editor  of 
Ralph  Poloc's  Journal. 
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of  San  Christoval,  after  suffering  ecclesiasti- 
cal degradation,  a  year  ago,  by  the  order  of 
Virey  Calleja.  His  last  words  were,  '  Lord, 
if  I  have  done  well,  Thou  knowest  it ;  if  ill, 
to  Thy  infinite  mercy  I  commend  my  soul.' 
He  himself  bandaged  his  eyes,  and  gave  the 
signal  to  fire,  and  died  like  a  brave  man. 
To-day  is  the  anniversary  of  his  death."  .  .  . 

With  Morelos  ended  the  heroic  days  of  the 
revolution.  While  I  was  in  prison,  Morelos 
had  instituted  a  National  Congress,  to  which 
the  different  revolutionary  chiefs  paid  allegi- 
ance ;  and  this  central  authority  was  of  great 
political  service  to  the  cause.  With  Morelos 
fell  the  Congress,  and  with  the  Congress  died 
all  union  and  all  authority.  The  patriot 
chiefs  were  unable  to  act  in  concert,  and 
began  each  to  fight  for  his  own  hand. 
Jealousies,  rivalries,  dissensions,  sprang  up ; 
and  the  cause  which  had  rapidly  been  assum- 
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ing  the  dimensions  and  dignity  of  a  national 
movement,  speedily  sank  into  a  mere  guerrilla 
war,  trenching  upon  brigandage,  frequently 
unilluminated  by  patriotism,  and  seemingly 
incapable  of  good. 

Guerrero  occupied  the  western  coast  and 
the  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madre.  Kayon 
was  among  the  mountains  of  Valladolid, 
with  a  fortified  camp  on  the  Cerro  del 
Corporo.  Teran  held  the  district  of  Tehua- 
can  in  La  Puebla.  Nicolas  Bravo  wandered 
hither  and  thither  all  over  the  country, 
at  the  head  of  his  command.  Victoria  was 
doing  good  work  in  the  province  of  Vera 
Cruz.  The  intervening  spaces  between 
these  independent  chiefs  were  occupied 
by  leaders  of  a  lower  order,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  authority  of  first  one  and  then 
another  of  the  superior  chiefs,  and  sometimes 
acted  independently.  Among  these  were 
Albino  Garcia,  El  Pachon,  Epitacio,  Sanchez, 
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Osourno,  Serrano,  and  our  old  friends,  the 
brigands  Ciriacco  Zela  and  Porferio  Gomez. 

I  gathered  much  information  concerning 
the  patriots  from  Padre  Felipe,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  natives  with 
enthusiasm,  quiet  but  strong  and  deep. 
And  here  I  must  not  omit  to  set  down  an 
incident  that  occurred  on  the  second  day 
after  my  arrival  at  Cuatepec.  While  Padre 
Felipe  was  sitting  by  my  bedside,  came 
every  man  and  woman,  every  young  man 
and  maiden,  every  child  above  eight  years 
old  in  Cuatepec,  and  stood  in  a  crowd  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  cottage.  Presently 
Padre  Felipe  rose  to  his  feet,  and  drawing 
from  his  pocket  a  cross  and  a  holy  relic, 
deposited  them  on  a  small  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  I  heard  the  low  hum 
of  voices  outside,  and  asked  him  who  was 
there.  He  smiled,  and  said — 

"  Only  your  friends,  who  wish   to   give 
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you   a   proof  of  their  fidelity.     It  is  their 
own  idea,  not  mine." 

Then  he  moved  to  the  door,  and  made  a 
sign  to  those  without.  In  a  few  seconds 
there  entered,  with  soft  tread  that  would 
not  have  broken  the  lightest  slumber,  five 
men,  who  placed  themselves  at  the  table, 
each  touching  with  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  the  cross,  and  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  the  relic.  Then  in  their  native 
dialect,  soft  and  musical,  they  swore  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  betray  me  to  friend 
or  foe,  by  word  or  deed,  by  their  hope  of 
eternal  salvation.  They  filed  out,  and  others 
took  their  place,  until  the  whole  village  had 
sworn  its  fidelity.  I  knew,  and  they  knew, 
that  they  had  only  to  breathe  a  word  of 
my  existence  and  whereabouts,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  flood  the  little  ravine  with  a 
golden  torrent  that  would  have  beggared 
their  wildest  dream  of  wealth.  Therefore, 
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though  my  gratitude  was  and  is  and  always 
will  be  great,  it  cannot  equal  the  fine  quality 
of  their  act.  Some  day,  Guenilda  mine,  I 
will  show  thee,  not  the  holy  relic — the  Padre 
Felipe  would  not  part  with  that — but  the 
most  holy  cross  on  which  they  swore  their 
noble  oath.  Which  oath  they  kept. 

Under  the  careful  nursing  of  Dona  Inya 
I  soon  began  to  mend ;  my  strength  re- 
turned, and  I  put  on  flesh.  This  set  me 
thinking  on  the  future,  concerning  which  I 
could  by  no  means  see  my  way  clear.  Early 
in  the  new  year  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
Teran  had  surrendered,  and  that  Eayon  was 
captured.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  joining 
Victoria  in  Vera  Cruz,  when  I  learned  that, 
hard  pressed  and  having  lost  the  most  of 
his  old  and  tried  followers,  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  woods  I  knew  so  well, 
where  he  was  lying  concealed. 

The  fortunes  of  the  patriots  were  now  at 
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a  low  ebb.  Want  of  union,  rivalries,  and 
self  -  seeking  were  already  bearing  their 
bitter  fruit.  Every  day  scores  of  patriots 
were  accepting  the  royal  indulto,  while  the 
new  Virey,  Apodaca,  was  pushing  the  insur- 
gents hard  in  every  direction.  The  struggle 
seemed  as  good  as  over,  and  the  cause  as 
good  as  lost.  Morelos  being  dead,  the  heroic 
element  was  absent.  It  seemed  less  a  war 
of  lions  and  tigers  than  of  jackals  and  rats. 
Perhaps  the  truth  is,  that  in  losing  Morelos 
I  lost  my  heart  and  stomach  for  the  fight. 
At  this  time  I  heard  for  the  first  of  the 
redoubtable  Padre  Torres,  who  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guanaxuato.  The  rumour 
of  him  soon  swelled  large,  and  his  fame 
was  in  the  mouths  of  all.  He  was  said 
to  be  complete  master  of  the  Baxio,  one 
of  the  finest  tracts  of  country  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  plains  of  the   Baxio   are  about  one 
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hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  thirty 
to  sixty  in  breadth.  The  whole  region  is 
extremely  fertile,  is  well  watered,  and  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  a  beautiful  picture  of 
orchards  and  gardens,  of  corn-fields,  vine- 
yards, and  olive-groves,  with  innumerable 
small  towns,  villages,  and  ranchos.  Padre 
Felipe  knew  the  country  well,  and  Padre 
Torres  slightly.  Said  he  to  me — 

"  Torres  will  never  make  a  Morelos.  But 
I  think  he  will  make  a  good  fighter.  He 
is  making  a  good  stand  almost  alone.  Why 
not  help  him  ? " 

And  in  truth  just  then  Padre  Torres  was 
the  only  leader  of  importance  left.  We 
debated  the  matter  for  some  da}^  together, 
and  at  last  I  decided  to  offer  my  sword 
and  services  to  the  far-famed  master  of 
the  Baxio.  So  early  in  March  I  once  more 
took  leave  of  my  good  and  true  friends  at 
Cuatepec,  mounted  a  mule,  and  set  out 
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to  join  Padre  Torres.  In  something  over 
a  week  I  reached  his  headquarters  safely, 
where  I  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
several  of  his  officers  and  from  all  of  his 
men.  The  Padre  Torres  chose  not  to  re- 
ceive me  on  the  day  of  my  arrival,  but 
ceremoniously  appointed  the  following  after- 
noon for  my  reception.  The  fort  of  Los 
Remedies,  where  his  headquarters  were,  was 
situate  on  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  some 
twelve  leagues  south-south-west  of  the  city 
of  Guanaxuato. 

From  the  plain  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  fort  the  distance  was  about  two  miles, 
and  the  ascent,  very  steep  in  places,  was 
by  a  road  that  wound  up  the  declivities  of 
the  mountain,  along  a  narrow  ridge.  The 
road,  which  at  one  point  was  only  thirty 
feet  wide,  was  skirted  most  of  the  way  by 
tremendous  precipices,  and  was  protected 
by  a  series  of  small  batteries  which  swept 
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every  length  of  the  distance.  The  battery 
of  Tepeaca,  mounting  several  guns,  crowned 
the  summit,  commanding  the  barranca  below 
and  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side.  Art 
had  done  much,  but  nature  had  done  more 
to  render  Los  Remedies  an  impregnable 
fortress.  The  neighbouring  heights  were 
too  precipitous  for  any  artillery  to  be  got 
up  them;  without  wings  men  could  not 
scale  the  steep  abysses,  while  a  few  score 
resolute  men  could  keep  at  bay  thousands, 
on  the  winding  ridge  that  alone  gave  access 
to  the  fort.  Famine  alone  seemed  able  to 
reduce  it,  and  to  provide  against  this  calam- 
ity the  fort  was  victualled,  so  I  was  told, 
with  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  fifteen  thousand  of  wheat,  a  large 
supply  of  flour,  six  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
two  thousand  sheep  and  goats,  and  three 
hundred  hogs.  The  garrison  consisted  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  troops,  with 
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more   courage   than  discipline ;   indeed,  the 
lack  of  discipline  was  startling. 

I  spent  my  first  evening  with  a  group 
of  officers,  and  before  I  lay  down  to  rest 
certain  pleasant  illusions  in  which  I  had 
indulged  were  very  effectually  dissipated. 
A  more  richly  dressed  set  of  men  I  never 
put  eyes  on ;  they  were  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  buttons,  with  lace  and  embroidery, 
and  what  with  their  brown  jackets,  red  waist- 
coats, and  green  velvet  breeches,  it  struck 
me  they  would  have  looked  well  on  canvas. 
They  smoked,  drank,  gambled,  jested,  quar- 
relled, sang  loose  songs,  and  made  wanton 
love  to  wanton  women,  for  of  such  there 
was  no  lack.  All  they  knew  of  patriotism 
was  that  they  were  masters  of  the  situation, 
were  leading  a  very  jolly  life,  and  were 
genuine  haters  of  the  Spaniards,  who  for 
so  long  had  been  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  had  led  very  jolly  lives. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

A   MASTER   OF  THE   WORLD. 

ON  the  following  day,  at  the  appointed  hour, 
I  was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the  com- 
mander-in- chief.  It  was  a  large  low-built 
stone  structure,  standing  in  a  retired  spot 
between  the  battery  of  Tepeaca  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  fort,  called  Pansacola.  A 
baker's  dozen  of  sentries,  armed  with  musket 
and  bayonet,  stood  about  the  place,  though 
apparently  more  for  ornament  than  use.  My 
conductor,  a  high  and  mighty  official  in  the 
household  of  the  commander,  led  me  through 
a  couple  of  handsomely  furnished  apartments, 
in  one  of  which  some  one  was  playing  a  guitar 
VOL.  in.  c 
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and  singing  a  Spanish  air,  and  in  both  of  which 
were  groups  of  officers  and  their — ladies. 

We  came  to  a  door  before  which  two 
soldiers  mounted  guard ;  my  conductor  gave 
the  password,  and,  opening  the  door,  we 
passed  through.  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
room,  the  floor  being  laid  with  tiles  of  various 
bright  colours,  over  which  lay  a  number  of 
mats  and  skins,  while  the  walls  were  hung 
with  tapestries,  and  pictures  of  different 
kinds,  oil-paintings,  water-colours,  engrav- 
ings, and  some  beautiful  specimens  of  feather- 
work  landscape.  The  furniture  was  rich  and 
massive,  and,  to  the  eye,  old.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  officers  present,  together  with 
four  or  five  ladies  —  young,  beautiful,  and 
magnificently  attired.  A  table  stood  in  a 
corner,  loaded  with  tempting  fruits,  wine- 
bottles,  and  glasses.  On  a  large  couch 
covered  with  yellow  satin  lay  a  handsomely 
dressed  man,  hardly  as  yet  in  the  prime  of 
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life  ;  of  medium  stature,  he  was  of  a  strong 
and  sinewy  build,  and  was  evidently  of 
mixed  blood.  Despite  his  picturesque  and 
showy  raiment,  there  was  about  him  the  air 
and  something  of  the  aspect  of  a  priest. 
There  was  no  sign  of  the  tonsure,  but  the 
smooth,  sleek,  hairless,  sensual  face  was  more 
clerical  than  military.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
a  handsome  face  by  any  means,  nor  refined, 
nor  intellectual.  The  type  was  a  common 
one,  yet  withal  a  face  full  of  character. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  man  strong-willed, 
determined,  imperious,  selfish,  envious,  jeal- 
ous, cruel,  and  sensual.  As  I  entered  the 
room,  he  was  lying  on  his  side,  in  a  semi- 
recumbent  position,  with  his  feet  and  face 
towards  me  ;  in  his  left  hand,  which  was 
heavily  jewelled,  he  held  a  half-empty  wine- 
glass, and  he  was  laughing  loudly  with  a 
handsome  Creole  girl  who  sat  on  the  couch 
beside  him,  fanning  him  softly  with  an  ex- 
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quisite  fan  of  gold  and  ivory  and  rare 
feathers.  Just  for  a  moment  his  glance 
rested  on  me,  and  then  as  my  conductor 
began  to  announce  my  arrival,  he  made  a 
slight  movement  with  his  hand.  On  this, 
my  conductor  fell  suddenly  dumb,  and 
stood  stock-still.  At  first  I  felt,  to  tell 
truth,  rather  silly,  standing  there  like  a 
big  schoolboy  waiting  for  the  head-mas- 
ter to  notice  him.  Then  I  began  to  feel 
wroth. 

The  room  was  full  of  noise,  wrangling, 
and  laughter.  A  couple  of  colonels  were 
having  a  hot  discussion  on  the  merits  of 
their  respective  game  -  cocks ;  and  as  the 
arguments  waxed  fierce,  and  bets  were  made 
to  any  amount,  capped  by  the  sublime  pro- 
posal of  a  duel  between  the  two  colonels  to 
avenge  the  insults  offered  to  their  favour- 
ite birds,  his  Highness,  the  Sultan  on  the 
Yellow  Couch,  roared  with  laughter  until 
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he  spilt  his  wine  on  the  dress  of  the 
dark  beauty  beside  him.  My  gorge  rose, 
and  my  backbone  felt  exceeding  stiff,  as 
I  said  to  my  conductor  in  no  humble 
tone — 

"  I  came  hither  to  meet  the  Padre  Torres. 
Where  is  he  ? " 

"  Chiton !  "  he  answered  hurriedly.  "  His 
Excellency  is  there  on  the  couch  ! " 

"  Diosmio ! "  I  exclaimed  involuntarily,  for 
it  seemed  impossible  that  his  words  should 
be  true.  Yet  it  was  even  so. 

His  Highness,  the  Sultan  on  the  Yellow 
Couch,  was  none  other  than  the  redoubtable 
padre,  Don  Jose  Antonio  Torres,  sometime 
priest  of  the  little  village  of  Guitzeo  de  las 
Naranjas,  now  mariscal  de  campo,  and 
master  of  the  Baxio.  Morelos  I  had  known, 
and  his  lieutenant,  Matamoras,  and  of  his 
predecessor  and  whilom  chief,  the  lion- 
hearted  Hidalgo,  I  had  heard  so  much  from 
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Morelos  that  I  knew  his  real  character  well. 
These  men  were  all  priests,  and  never  sank 
below  their  priestly  character,  while  rising 
to  the  height  of  heroes.  From  them  I  had 
imbibed  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
militant  priest. 

In  Padre  Torres  I  was  now  to  find  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  churchman,  and  a  different 
type  of  soldier,  because  a  different  type  of 
man.  It  was  the  difference  between  a  thing 
noble  and  a  thing  base.  I  was  about  to  turn 
on  my  heel  and  retire,  when  Torres  laugh- 
ingly cried  out — 

"  Enough,  gentlemen,  enough  !  You  shall 
decide  the  matter  at  another  time.  See,  we 
have  a  visitor." 

With  this  he  sprang  nimbly  to  his  feet, 
and,  coming  forward,  took  my  hand  and 
gave  it  a  hearty  shake. 

"  Welcome,  my  General,  welcome  to  Los 
Eemedios,  the  Home  and  Invincible  Fortress 
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of  Human  Liberty !  Officers,  I  present  to 
you  El  General  Polocino.  El  Leon  de 
Mejico.  Viva!  viva!" 

"Viva'!  viva!  el  Leon  de  Mejico!"  they 
all  cried,  the  ladies  laughing,  and  shaking 
their  lace  handkerchiefs  at  me. 

Cried  one,  "  0  cielos !  what  a  fine-looking 
lion  he  is  too !  It  would  be  a  joy  to  be 
eaten  by  him,  the  handsome  creature ! " 
She  shot  at  me  a  wicked  glance,  and  hid  her 
face  behind  her  fan.  There  followed  upon 
this  introduction  cigars,  wines,  fruits,  coffee, 
and  general  talk.  The  ladies  would  hear 
something  of  my  life  in  prison,  how  I 
escaped,  and  my  subsequent  adventures. 
They  were  not  models  of  propriety,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  were  pretty  creatures  were 
those  ladies — intelligent,  sympathetic,  full 
indeed  to  overflowing  of  womanly  sensibility. 
I  saw  the  tears  start,  I  saw  the  lips  quiver, 
I  saw  the  eyes  flash ;  and  for  their  pity, 
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their  sympathy,  their  admiration,  I  so  far 
forgave  them  their  sins  as  to  forget  for 
the  time  that  they  were  sinners.  This,  I 
suppose,  was  very  weak  of  me,  and  I  set 
it  down  as  no  sign  of  strength.  Only, 
Guenilda  mine,  I  am  not  alone  in  my 
weakness.  From  observation  I  give  it,  that 
nothing  searcheth  the  reins  of  a  man's 
morality  like  the  naughtiness  of  a  winsome 
woman. 

After  a  time  the  two  colonels  brought 
their  favourite  birds  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and,  repairing  thither,  the  company 
witnessed  with  immense  enjoyment  a  long 
and  gallant  contest,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  both  the  cocks.  After  the  cocking, 
they  began  to  play  monte,  and  a  capital 
winner  was  Torres.  I  say  winner,  not 
player,  for  the  reason  that  had  I  wished 
a  quarrel  with  him,  I  would  have  called 
him  un  Enganador.  He  plied  his  officers 
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with  wine,  and  raked  in  their  money  with 
an  impudence  that  was  really  amusing. 
I  went  to  bed  very  late  that  night,  feeling 
like  a  full-blown  rake.  I  rose  early  and 
went  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  into 
a  quiet  place  apart,  and  sat  on  a  high  rock 
with  a  wooded  valley  at  my  feet.  There, 
communing  with  myself,  I  had  all  the 
sensations  of  a  criminal — that  is,  a  criminal 
with  a  tender  conscience.  I  suppose  there 
is  a  kind  of  oblique  wisdom  in  recognizing 
that  one  is  a  fool ;  but  it  is  wisdom  of  a 
painful  order — is  indeed  analogous  to  those 
youthful  pains  which  boys  endure  with 
a  courage  born  of  the  proud  consciousness 
that  they  are  "  growing."  Just  then  my 
growing  pains  were  on  me  very  strong. 
Taking,  like  a  philosopher,  a  wide  and  dismal 
view  of  things,  it  did  seem  to  me  that  there 
was  very  little  profit  under  the  sun,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  fort  of  Los  Eemedios. 
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I  suppose  that  in  writing  History  it  is 
well  not  to  press  too  closely  upon  Truth, 
agreeably  with  that  excellent  sentence  of 
the  Historian  of  the  World,  "  Whosoever 
in  writing  a  modern  history  shall  follow 
truth  too  near  the  heels,  it  may  haply  strike 
out  his  teeth"  So  much  is  reasonable.  But 
when  one  has  read  but  little  in  Biographies, 
Autobiographies,  Journals,  and  Diaries,  he  is 
apt  to  seek  whether  or  not  it  is  the  correct 
thing,  in  suchlike  compositions,  to  tell  the 
truth.  And  if  I  err  in  this  matter  of  being 
too  close  a  follower  upon  the  heels  of  Truth, 
my  Guenilda  must  set  it  down  to  my  igno- 
rance. So  here  I  will  say  plainly  that,  on 
searching  the  matter  closely,  I  discovered 
that  my  disgust  with  the  life  as  I  saw  it 
at  Los  Eemedios,  was  not  due  to  the  cock- 
fighting,  which  was  a  brave  sight  enough  in 
itself.  Nor  yet  was  it  due  to  the  gambling 
— if  only  the  Padre  had  played  fair.  Nor 
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yet  to  the  heavy  drinking,  for  the  wine  was 
good,  and  left  one  strong  on  his  legs  the  next 
morning.  These  things  were  none  to  my 
taste,  but  they  were  to  the  taste  of  men  as 
good  as  myself ;  moreover,  I  was  not  mariscal 
de  campo. 

What  knocked  me  quite  out  of  time  was 
the  ladies.  There  they  were,  wicked,  un- 
questionably wicked,  but  as  unquestionably 
beautiful,  and  sweet,  and  fascinating.  Pliant, 
pliant  as  the  flower  to  the  bee.  Some  men, 
if  men  they  be,  might  have  stood  their 
ground,  without  the  water  in  their  veins 
ever  turning  into  hot  blood.  But  be  they 
above  me  or  below  me,  I  was  not  of  them. 
My  safety  lay  not  in  fight,  but  in  flight. 
And  some  day,  Guenilda  mine,  maybe  you 
will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  it 
requires  some  courage  to  run  from  some 
enemies.  That  courage  my  love  for  thee 
supplied.  I  decided  to  seek  some  active 
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commission  outside  the  fort,  from  the  Padre ; 
and  for  that  purpose,  on  getting  back  to 
camp,  I  went  at  once  to  the  headquarters 
of  Torres.  He  was  out,  so  I  called  again  in 
the  afternoon.  I  found  him  as  before  lying 
on  his  yellow  couch,  with  another  fair  sinner 
fanning  him.  He  gave  me  a  cordial  greet- 
ing, and  then  called  for  silence,  while  a 
Creole  officer,  with  a  good  tenor  voice, 
sang  a  song.  It  was  a  composition  of  one 
of  the  ladies,  and  was  a  rapturous  glorifica- 
tion of  Torres  himself.  It  had  a  swinging 
chorus,  which  called  upon  the  whole  earth 
to  do  homage  to  the  "  King  of  Men " ; 
this  was  taken  up  by  the  entire  company 
with  gusto,  the  Padre  himself  singing  as 
lustily  as  any  of  them. 

After  this,  there  followed  a  serious  dis- 
cussion among  the  officers  present  as  to 
which  was  the  greatest  man,  as  a  soldier 
and  ruler — Julius  Csesar,  Napoleon  Buona- 
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parte,  or  Jose  Antonio  Torres.  The  ladies 
listened,  laughed,  and  applauded.  Torres 
himself  reclined  like  Jupiter,  with  a  smile 
upon  his  coarse  face,  and  listened  attentively 
and  approvingly  to  the  flow  of  the  argument, 
that  was  foreordained  to  exalt  him  above 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  At  times  his  face 
would  expand  with  the  fulness  of  his  delight, 
and  he  would  rub  his  hands  together  with 
supreme  satisfaction.  When  the  argument 
had  reached  what  seemed  a  climax,  and  his 
greatness  was  established  beyond  doubt,  he 
lay  back  and  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"  Si,  si,  teneis  razon  dfe.  Yo  soy  xefe  de 
todo  el  mundo ! — Yes,  yes,  you  are  right 
indeed.  I  am  master  of  all  the  world  ! "  he 
cried  out,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

Whereupon  the  company  rose  to  their  feet 
and  cried,  with  enthusiasm,  "  Viva !  viva  el 
xefe  de  todo  el  mundo !  Dios  y  Libertad ! " 

I  stood  leaning  by  a  window  quite  close  to 
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Torres,  and  took  no  part  in  the  degrading 
performance,  save  that  I  laughed  a  bit 
scornfully.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  soft  voice 
murmuring  beside  me,  "  Is  my  General 
jealous  then,  that  he  laughs  so  bitterly, 
and  looks  so  cold  ? " 

I  turned,  and  met  the  dark  passionate 
eyes  of  the  lady  who  had  called  me,  with 
exquisite  impudence,  a  fine-looking  lion,  the 
day  before. 

"  Jealous  ?     Of  whom  ? " 

"  Oh,  not  of  me,  sir.  You  may  be  a  man- 
eater,  but  you  are  not  a  lady-killer.  You  are 
a  great,  ugly,  savage  lion — there,  sir !  Are 
you  jealous  of  the  Padre?" 

"  Why  should  I  be  ? "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  not  composed  a  song  in  your 
honour  yet,  have  I  ? " 

"  I  believe,  indeed  I  hope — not." 

At  this,  her  dark  eyes  flashed,  and  she 
pouted  and  frowned. 
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"  That  is  like  you  Englishmen.  You  are 
bears,"  she  said,  angrily. 

"A  moment  ago,  I  was  a  lion.  Now  I  am 
a  bear.  Soon  I  shall  be  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,"  I  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Did  you  not  like  my  poetry  ? "  she  en- 
quired, in  a  wounded  tone. 

"As  poetry,  oh  yes;  I  thought  it  very 
good.  But  the  sentiment  of  the  thing,  the 
gross  adulation,  the " 

"  There,  there  !  hush  !  You  are  a  bar- 
barian, and  I  hate  you.  You  are  as  jealous 
as  a  parrot  of  the  Padre.  He  is  handsomer 
than  you  are,  nobler,  stronger,  more  civilized, 
more — more  loveable  than  you  are.  He  is 
Great.  You  are  Small.  I  am  your  enemy 
for  ever.  I  hate  you,  you  great — handsome 
barbarian  ! " 

With  this  she  turned  away,  on  the  verge 
of  crying  it  seemed  to  me. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ONE   OP   HIS   LIEUTENANTS. 

Two  or  three  days  later  Torres  acceded  to 
my  request  for  active  employment,  and 
gave  me  a  commission  as  Inspector-General, 
and  sent  me  through  the  Baxio  to  inspect 
and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  troops 
therein.  I  was  offered  an  escort  of  twenty 
men,  of  which  I  accepted  twelve.  When  I 
named  those  I  wished  to  accompany  me, 
Padre  Torres  frowned,  and  said — 

"  I  cannot  spare  them.  They  are  some 
of  my  best  men." 

"For    which    reason    I    chose    them,"    I 
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answered,  rather  stiffly,  for  his  manner 
nettled  me  somewhat. 

"  I  hear  they  are  known  to  you.  Is  that 
so?" 

"Yes,  we  know  each  other.  Two  of  them 
went  through  the  siege  of  Cuautla  with  me. 
The  other  ten  rode  by  my  side  when  we 
destroyed  Calleja's  battery,  before  Morelos — 
whose  soul  may  God  rest ! — evacuated  the 
place." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Well,  I  think  it  better  for 
that  reason  that  they  should  remain  here." 

"And  for  that  reason  I  think  it  better  that 
they  should  go  with  me,  General." 

The  Padre  looked  dark  and  fierce.  How 
I  looked  I  know  not,  but  I  felt  mighty  stub- 
born. Our  wills  were  antagonistic,  and  our 
words  had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  clash  of 
swords. 

"Am  I  not  master  here?"  said  Torres, 
with  what  was  meant  for  a  smile,  but  the 

VOL.  III.  D 
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result  was  nothing  but  a  fearful  grimace,  so 
full  of  suppressed  fury  was  he. 

"Not  only  here,  but  everywhere.  Head 
of  the  whole  world  I  think  I  heard  you 
style  yourself,"  I  answered,  in  no  loving 
tone. 

"  Do  you  dispute  it,  Senor  General  ?  " 

"  Oh  no.  Some  propositions  are  beyond 
the  pale  of  disputation.  The  patriot  troops 
have  not  been  broken  all  over  the  country. 
Most  of  our  leaders  are  not  dead,  or  in 
hiding,  or  in  prison.  The  towns  are  not 
garrisoned  by  royalist  troops.  The  Govern- 
ment is  not  stronger  now  than  it  has  been 
any  time  during  the  last  six  years.  Virey 
Apodaca  is  a  fiction  of  the  brain.  You  have 
conquered  Mexico,  the  capital,  the  country, 
the  world.  Viva,  el  xefe  de  todo  el  mundo ! " 

Scornful  anger  loosened  my  tongue,  and 
I  felt  proud  of  its  wagging  power ;  for  I 
thought  it  about  time  that  Padre  Torres 
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should  hear  the  click  of  truth,  and  learn 
that  there  was  at  least,  one  tongue  not  tuned 
to  servility,  sycophancy,  and  rank  adulation. 
The  Padre  glared  at  me  like  a  wild  beast,  for 
some  moments  in  silence.  But  I  met  him 
glance  for  glance,  and  felt  that  my  eye,  like 
my  arm,  was  stronger  than  his.  The  tingle 
of  battle  was  in  my  veins,  as  the  sense  of 
strife  was  in  my  eyes.  Eye  to  eye  we 
wrestled,  and  with  my  eyes  I  beat  him, 
threw  him,  disarmed  and  cowed  him.  Had 
I  failed  in  that  silent  encounter,  I  believe  he 
would  have  had  my  life.  When  at  length  he 
dropped  his  eyes,  he  moved  away,  saying, 
with  a  hard  laugh — 

"  I  know  now  that  you  are  a  brave  man. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  some  day,  my 
General,  that  you  have  also  become  a  wise 
one.  Vaya  con  dios." 

"And  I  take  my  escort?" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.     Pasarlo  bien." 
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Within  an  hour  I  left  the  fort,  nor  did  I 
feel  quite  safe  until  I  had  descended  to  the 
plain.  My  escolta  was  well  armed  with 
lance,  sword,  and  carabine,  and  we  were  all 
fairly  well  mounted.  The  joy  of  my  men  at 
serving  under  me  again  was  great ;  and  for 
my  part  I  was  delighted  at  having  for  an 
escort  men  whom  I  knew,  and  knew  the 
mettle  of,  and  could  trust.  The  two  Cuautla 
men  were  negroes,  and  were  among  those 
who  had  fought  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  re- 
maining ten  were  brave  Creoles. 

I  was  extremely  well  pleased  with  my 
commission ;  for  since  the  destinies  of  the 
patriot  cause  were  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  Padre  Torres  and  his  subordinates,  I 
desired  to  know  exactly  how  matters  stood, 
and  what  chance  we  had  of  success.  The 
Padre  I  had  seen,  together  with  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  immediate  command. 
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And  somehow  I  felt  that  I  had  seen  about 
enough  of  them.  If  they  stood  for  the 
whole,  and  were  fairly  representative  of  it, 
then  I  knew  the  cause  was  lost,  and  the 
game  was  up. 

Torres  was  a  barbarian,  without  doubt. 
He  might  figure  well  —  till  he  was  caught 
and  shot  —  as  a  bandit  chief  with  oriental 
proclivities.  But  as  champion  of  the  cause 
whose  rallying  cry  was  Dios  y  Libertad, 
he  could  never  be  anything  else  than  a 
grotesque  blunder,  a  disastrous  failure.  So 
I  thought.  And  so  thinking,  it  was  no 
small  matter  to  me,  how  far  Torres  embodied 
the  latest  phase  of  the  revolution.  He  had 
parcelled  out  the  immense  tract  of  country 
over  which  he  held  sway  into  a  number  of 
comandancias  or  districts,  the  government  of 
which  was  committed  to  the  same  number  of 
comandantes.  Torres  appointed  these  men, 
and  so  long  as  they  recognized  his  supreme 
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authority,  he  left  them  pretty  much  to  their 
own  devices. 

My  first  halt  was  at  the  pueblo  of  Abasoto, 
where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  and 
where  the  comandante,  Don  Matias  Angulo, 
had  his  headquarters.  A  string  of  mules 
was  standing  outside  a  pulqmria,  from  the 
interior  of  which  came  sounds  of  music, 
dancing,  and  laughter.  As  I  entered  the 
doorway  I  was  met  by  the  muleteer,  a  rough, 
stalwart  fellow,  of  whom  I  enquired  for 
the  residence  of  Don  Matias.  He  looked 
me  well  all  over  for  some  time,  and  then 
he  said — 

"Are  you  a  royalist,  senor?" 

"That  is  rather  a  dangerous  question  to 
ask  of  a  stranger  directly  you  meet  him,  is 
it  not?"  I  replied. 

"  The  question  is  not  dangerous,  senor. 
Though  the  answer  may  be,"  he  added  sig- 
nificantly, after  a  pause. 
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"  In  which  case,  being  a  prudent  man,  I 
will  hold  my  tongue  till  your  Excellency  has 
spoken,"  I  remarked. 

"Very  well  said,  senor.  We  are  all 
patriots  here,  and  nightly  drink  deep  dam- 
nation to  all  Gachupines.  I  am  Colonel 
Ochoa,  at  your  very  best  service,  senor." 

And  the  bold  scamp  doffed  his  battered 
sombrero,  and  made  me  a  courtly  bow. 

Said  I,  "Many  thanks,  Colonel  Ochoa.  1 
also  am  a  patriot,  and  I  desire  to  see 
your  comandante"  Whereupon  the  gallant 
colonel  threw  himself  upon  me  in  a  warm 
embrace,  and  patted  my  back  vigorously. 
Then  he  said — 

"  The  Brigadier  Don  Matias  is  within  there. 
Come  with  me,  your  Excellency,  and  I  will 
take  you  to  him." 

I  followed  him  to  a  large  room  at  the  back 
of  the  pulqueria,  where  a  fandango  was  going 
on.  A  couple  of  natives  were  discoursing 
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what  passed  for  music  from  a  violin  and  a 
guitar;  the  rhythm  was  singular,  and  the 
music  ran  through  every  variety  of  minor 
key.  To  these  curious  strains,  a  number  of 
men  and  women  were  dancing  the  melan- 
choly Habanera,  with  a  liveliness  that  was 
due  less  to  the  spirit  of  the  dance  than  to 
the  effects  of  mescal  and  pulque. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room,  seated  on  a  barrel 
over  which  a  piece  of  crimson  cloth  had  been 
thrown,  was  a  short  fat  man,  a  mestizo,  who 
looked  certain  to  die  of  apoplexy.  He  was 
smoking  a  huge  cigarro,  and  though  labour- 
ing under  a  strong  sense  of  personal  dig- 
nity, was  evidently  doing  his  best  to  play 
the  great  man  affable,  to  the  small  obsequious 
group  about  him.  This  was  Don  Matias,  for- 
merly a  field-labourer,  now  a  brigadier,  and 
a  man  of  great  authority.  He  received  me 
with  flattering  condescension,  handed  me  a 
glass  of  mescal,  and  drank  my  health  with 
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impressive  formality.  After  a  while  lie 
enquired,  in  a  casual  way,  what  might  my 
business  be.  I  handed  him  my  commis- 
sion in  writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  Padre 
Torres.  He  took  the  document  in  his  hand, 
opened  it,  spread  it  out  on  his  knee,  and 
examined  it  carefully.  Of  a  sudden  he 
exclaimed — 

"  Nombre  de  Dios !  I  am  no  priest.  I 
can  fight,  but  I  cannot  read.  Here,  Colonel 
Ochoa,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar.  Spell  me 
out  that." 

The  muleteer  (arriero)  took  the  paper 
from  the  hand  of  his  chief,  and  bent  upon  it 
a  pair  of  dark  piercing  eyes,  while  he  knit 
his  brows  into  a  frown  indicative  of  strong 
mental  effort.  Thus  he  stood  for  a  full 
minute,  conscious  that  many  eyes  were  upon 
him.  At  last  there  came  an  ominous  shake 
of  his  head,  followed  soon  by  a  yet  more 
ominous  invocation  of  la  bien  aventurada 
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V IT  gen  Maria  y  la  Santisima  Trinidad. 
There  followed  another  strong  mental  effort, 
under  which  the  gallant  colonel  broke  down 
completely.  Drawing  from  under  his  waist- 
coat a  little  silver  eccehomo,  he  kissed  it 
devoutly,  crossed  himself,  and  replaced  the 
image  on  his  breast.  Then  he  handed  me 
the  document,  saying,  like  a  man  who  was 
conscious  that  he  had  done  his  best — 

"  I  can  read  print  like  a  cura,  but  I  never 
studied  writing.  I  know  the  Padre's  seal 
well  enough,  and  that  is  his  you  have  there." 

"  Bendiqamonos  /"    exclaimed  the  briga- 

*/  O 

dier,  "what  modregos  (blockheads)  we  are! 
Probably  his  Excellency  can  read  it  himself 
for  us  ?  If  not,  he  has  a  tongue  in  his  head, 
and  can  tell  us  what  he  wishes  us  to  know." 

The  company  thought  this  a  very  bright 
idea,  and  applauded  the  great  man's  words  ; 
but  I  explained  to  him  that  though  I  was 
able,  and,  if  he  desired  it,  perfectly  willing  to 
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decipher  the  mysterious  document,  I  should 
prefer  to  open  the  matter  to  him  in  private. 

Don  Matias,  though  he  had  a  gross  body, 
had  also  a  receptive  mind,  and  could  catch 
instantly  the  complexion  of  any  idea  bearing 
upon  his  position  and  dignity.  So  that  he 
responded  with  alacrity  to  my  suggestion  ; 
and  when  the  less  receptive  colonel  stated 
his  preference  for  an  immediate  and  public 
transaction  of  business,  Don  Matias  grew 
mightily  haughty,  and  wished  to  know  since 
when  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  la 
canalla  (the  mob)  into  his  confidence.  The 
music  and  dancing  had  ceased,  and  every- 
body had  gathered  in  a  crowd,  and  stood 
listening  with  awe  to  the  big  words  of  the 
comandante.  As  he  jumped  down  from  his 
barrel,  la  canalla  fell  apart  and  stood  in 
two  lines,  bowing  and  curtsying,  while 
Don  Matias  and  I  passed  along.  Outside 
the  pulqueria  we  found  the  brigadier's  escort, 
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consisting  of  about  thirty  well-mounted  and 
well-armed  troopers.  Don  Matias  mounted 
his  horse,  and  with  our  escorts  we  set  out 
for  his  residence. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  pueblo,  Don  Matias 
drew  my  attention  to  a  small  choza  or  hut, 
that  looked  unusually  mean  and  dilapidated. 

Said  he,  "  In  that  cabana  was  I  born,  and 
there  I  lived  until  a  year  ago.  My  master, 
Don  Domingo  Carmona,  being  a  proud  man 
and  at  heart  a  royalist,  refused  to  recognize 
my  new  military  rank  and  authority.  So 
one  day  when  he  was  away  from  his  home,  I 
sent  him  word  that  he  need  not  return  just 
yet ;  I  would  pack  his  family  after  him,  and 
in  his  absence  I  would  look  carefully  after 
the  hacienda.  He  took  the  hint,  and  next 
day  the  family  moved  out  and  I  moved  in. 
And  jolly  good  quarters  they  are  too." 

Here  the  brigadier  laughed  loud  and  long, 
being  a  man  of  humour.  His  fit  over,  he 
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continued,  "  Look  you,  I  took  over  every- 
thing— house,  furniture,  plate,  wines,  cattle, 
horses,  mules,  sheep,  men-servants,  maid- 
servants, lands — lands,  por  Dios,  for  five 
leagues  they  are  mine.  I  am  a  man  of  my 
word.  I  look  carefully  after  the  hacienda, 
and  I  pocket  the  pesetas.  After  paying  all 
expenses,  and  satisfying  the  troops,  and, 
above  all,  our  voracious  Padre — who  seems 
to  eat  money — I  have  cleared  forty  thousand 
pesetas,  if  I  have  cleared  a  tlaco.  Los  locos 
hacen  los  banquetes,  y  los  sabios  los  comen. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! " 

And  the  noble  fellow  laughed  again  so 
gloriously,  with  such  a  rich  broad  sense  of 
humour,  that  it  was  next  to  the  impossible 
not  to  join  him.  Thus  we  came  to  the 
hacienda.  It  was  a  large  white  house,  with 
a  bell-tower,  two  courts,  and  an  extensive 
range  of  out-buildings  ;  it  stood  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  grounds,  and  had  some  lovely 
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gardens  and  pretty  ornamental  waters.  We 
passed  through  a  suite  of  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  almost  empty  of  furniture. 

Said  Don  Matias,  "You  remember  the 
Padre's  superb  yellow  couch  ?  Well,  it  came 
out  of  this  room.  I  sent  him  twelve  ox-loads 
of  stuff,  and  there  is  more  left  than  I  need." 

After  we  had  partaken  of  refreshment,  and 
the  servants  had  retired,  over  coffee  and 
cigars  I  set  before  Don  Matias  my  commis- 
sion. When  he  knew  who  I  was,  he  became 
my  most  humble  servant,  as  he  certainly  was 
my  great  admirer. 

"  That  I  should  live  to  entertain  under  my 
own  roof  el  Leon  de  Mejico — that  was  an 
honour,  an  honour,  Senor  General,  beyond 
my  wildest  hopes.  I  have  men  under  me 
who  have  told  me  of  your  deeds  of  prowess, 
till  my  blood  has  burned  within  me,"  cried 
Don  Matias,  whose  enthusiasm  was  beyond 
common  measure. 
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With  some  little  difficulty  I  brought  him 
round  to  matters  of  greater  importance,  and 
of  greater  interest  to  myself.  I  asked  him 
how  many  troops  he  had  in  his  comandancia. 

"  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Forty 
of  them  form  my  personal  escort,  and  live 
here ;  they  are  all  picked  men.  The  others 
live  at  their  homes.  When  I  want  them, 
I  send  word  round,  and  I  can  get  four 
hundred  together  in  a  couple  of  hours  any 
day." 

"  Uniformed  ?     Well  armed  ? " 

Don  Matias  laughed,  and  said,  "  Of  course 
I  see  that  my  escort  is  all  right  ;  but 
the  others — well,  many  of  them  are  not 
very  stylishly  dressed  ;  they  are  too  poor. 
As  for  arms,  they  all  have  some  kind  of 
weapon — a  sword,  or  a  lance,  or  a  gun  ;  these 
they  provide  themselves." 

"You  have  plenty  of  money.  Why  do 
you  not  arm  them  properly?"  I  remarked. 
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"  Valgame  Dios !  You  are  a  most  amusing 
man,  Sefior  General.  If  I  spent  my  money 
on  the  rogues,  there  would  be  an  end  of  it. 
I  keep  my  escort,  I  maintain  my  establish- 
ment, I  pay  the  mariscal  de  campo  a  devil- 
ishly heavy  tribute.  What  more  would  you 
have  ? " 

"Do  you  tax  the  inhabitants  at  all ? " 
"  Oh  yes.  You  may  depend  I  leave  no 
source  of  revenue  unworked.  I  grind  out  of 
the  people  every  centavo  that  is  possible. 
But  a  man  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg.  If  we  could  only  drive  the 
royalists  out  of  the  large  towns,  we  should 
have  some  plunder.  I  make  up  for  it,  though, 
by  visiting  in  turn  every  wealthy  haciendado, 
and  demanding  a  good  round  sum  of  money, 
for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  these  gentlemen  have  lodged  their 
treasures  in  the  nearest  large  town  held  by 
the  enemy.  If  they  have  not  the  money, 
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their    friends    in    town    must    provide    it. 

Otherwise " 

"What?" 

"  They  pay  the  penalty." 
"  Do  you  mean  you  shoot  them  ? " 
"  No,  I  do  not  waste  powder  and  ball  on 
them.     I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  shed  blood 
if  I  can  help  it,  so — /  lury  them  alive ! " 

Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  and  Don 
Matias  being  regular  in  his  devotions,  I 
attended  church  with  him.  After  Mass,  to 
the  beat  of  drum  there  assembled  in  front  of 
the  church  a  crowd  of  men,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred  or  more.  They  all  wore 
leather  breeches,  loose  at  the  knees,  and  the 
better  dressed  among  them  had  on  leather 
jerkins,  sandals  of  hide,  and  a  manta  over 
their  shoulders.  But  the  greater  part  of 
them  wore  nothing  but  breeches  and  an  old 
blanket,  and  their  feet  were  naked.  These 
were  all  patriot  soldiers.  They  collected 

VOL.  III.  E 
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round  their  commander,  Don  Matias,  who 
ordered  a  couple  of  loaded  mules  to  be 
brought  up.  Their  loads  were  laid  on  the 
ground  and  opened,  and  were  found  to  con- 
sist of  sandals,  mantas,  sombreros,  shirts, 
jerkins,  and  other  articles  of  apparel.  These 
Don  Matias  distributed  to  the  men,  in  no 
order  and  with  great  noise  and  confusion. 
Next  he  distributed  a  peso  to  each  officer, 
and  a  peseta  to  each  man :  a  peso  is  worth 
some  four  shillings  of  our  English  money, 
and  a  peseta,  one.  I  asked  Don  Matias  to 
put  these  men  through  their  drill.  He  shook 
his  head,  laughed,  and  said — 

"Ah,  Senor  General,  it  is  of  no  use.  What 
know  these  payos  (clowns)  of  drill  ?  They 
cannot  even  form  in  line  with  precision. 
Nevertheless  they  are  brave  men,  and  good 
fighters.  Si  por  cierto.  They  can  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  You  should 
see  them  in  the  saddle,  with  their  lances  and 
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swords.  The  enemy  appears.  See  !  My 
boys  charge  like  heroes.  The  enemy  flies." 

"  How  if  the  enemy  stands  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Ha !  then  like  wise  men  they  break, 
scatter,  ride  for  their  lives,  and  are  safe. 
Ola!" 
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CHAPTER    V. 

A   COUPLE   OF   PRISONERS. 

MY  tour  of  inspection  lasted  about  five 
weeks.  I  visited  about  a  dozen  coman- 
dancias,  with  a  total  of  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  troops.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  were  all  nothing  else,  or 
better,  than  variations  of  the  type  presented 
by  the  comandancia  of  Abasoto.  Every- 
where the  men  lacked  military  knowledge 
and  discipline.  With  the  exception  of  the 
comandante,  they  chose  their  own  officers, 
and  these  were  men  whose  only  qualification 
for  their  position  was  their  undoubted  cour- 
age. As  for  the  comandantes,  they  were 
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simply  the  creatures  of  Torres,  and  imitated 
his  example.  Now  Torres  was  a  barbarian. 
These  men  were  petty  kings,  irresponsible 
tyrants,  despots  whose  every  word  was  law. 
Most  of  them  were  low  -  born,  low  -  bred 
fellows,  unable  to  read  or  write;  their 
patriotism  consisted  in  plundering  the  un- 
happy inhabitants,  who  were  their  best 
friends  ;  in  dressing  magnificently  ;  in  liv- 
ing luxuriously ;  in  amassing  wealth ;  and 
in  giving  loose  reins  to  their  passions.  They 
were  sensual,  avaricious,  and  cruel.  En- 
grossed with  licentious  and  vulgar  pleasures, 
they  became  the  victims  of  sloth ;  and 
thought  little  of  burning  to  the  ground  pros- 
perous and  beautiful  and  friendly  villages 
and  small  towns,  being  too  indolent  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  attacks  of  the  royalists. 

The  peaceful  inhabitants  all  over  the 
country  were  powerless,  held  as  they  were 
in  a  grip  of  steel.  And  though  they  suf- 
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fered  for  their  faith,  from  its  so-called 
defenders,  they  believed  in  the  revolutionary 
movement ;  and  what  is  more  wonderful,  they 
believed  in  Padre  Torres.  They  never  forgot 
that  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  priestly  char- 
acter gave  an  air  of  authority,  if  not  sanctity, 
to  his  boldest  pieces  of  conduct.  The  Priest 
may  be  reeling  from  the  gaming-table,  or 
hieing  with  his  game-cock  under  his  arm  to 
a  main,  but  he  will  always  receive  the  rever- 
ent obeisance  of  the  devout  Mexican.  Upon 
this  mental  condition  of  the  people,  Padre 
Torres  had  reared  a  system  of  vice  and  des- 
potism that  outraged  every  sentiment  of 
Dios  y  Libertad.  So  thinking,  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate, 
the  cause  was  as  good  as  lost. 

Padre  Torres  was  a  clever  man,  and  a 
moderately  brave  one ;  but  he  had  not  pro- 
vided in  his  powerful  system  any  footing  for 
an  honest  and  honourable  soldier  of  fortune. 
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What  I  should  do,  where  I  should  go,  I  knew 
not ;  but  this  I  knew,  that  I  would  never 
fight  under  the  banner  of  Padre  Torres.  My 
contact  with  the  Padre  Morelos  had  made  that 
impossible  ;  for  Morelos  was  of  an  heroic  and 
noble  build,  and  under  his  influence  one 
came  to  feel  himself  too  tall  evermore  for 
certain  low  things.  So  I  decided  to  return 
to  Los  Kemedios  and  give  in  my  report,  as 
was  my  duty,  and  then  depart  the  country, 
if  by  good  luck  I  could  do  so  without  being 
captured.  And  little  did  I  dream  of  the 
strange,  swift,  and  terrible  drama  that  was 
about  to  open  and  involve  me  in  the  current 
of  its  action. 

I  had  arrived  within  ten  leagues  of  Los 
Remedies,  and  within  half  a  league  of  the 
beautiful  little  hill-village  of  Piastla,  where 
I  intended  to  spend  the  night.  All  at  once, 
we  saw  right  ahead  of  us  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
winding  round  a  vineyard,  and  headed  like 
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ourselves  for  Piastla.  We  soon  made  them 
out  to  be  patriots,  and  even  identified  them 
as  the  personal  escort  of  the  comandante, 
Don  Celestino  Borja,  a  man  of  a  peculiarly 
ferocious  and  depraved  nature.  We  spurred 
on  and  soon  overtook  Don  Celestino,  who 
waited  for  us  while  his  escort  went  forward. 
I  ordered  my  own  escort  to  do  the  same, 
while  I  and  the  Don  dismounted,  and,  sit- 
ting on  the  bank  of  a  rippling  arroyo,  with 
a  dense  bush  of  scarlet  madreselva  (honey- 
suckle) behind  us,  and  the  western  horizon 
naming  and  glorious  in  front  of  us,  smoked 
our  cigarros.  The  world  looked  very  beauti- 
ful just  then,  with  its  wealth  of  colour,  of 
warmth,  of  life,  and  the  low  harmonious 
hum,  ground-note  of  deep  and  serene  being, 
that  rose  softly  as  it  were  from  the  earth, 
and  fell  gently  as  it  were  from  heaven,  and 
filled  the  pure  clear  air  with  hints  of  melody 
half  human,  half  divine. 
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I  began  to  wish  myself  alone,  for  Borja 
had  no  more  soul  than  a  tiger ;  he  was  lively 
to  a  degree,  full  of  jest  and  laughter,  full  of 
the  fandango  spirit.  He  might  have  been 
in  a  gaudy  theatre,  looking  on  a  gaudy  drop- 
scene,  impatient  for  it  to  roll  up  and  the 
puppet  play  of  petty  passions  to  begin.  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  we  men  are  dwellers 
in  a  house  too  good  for  us,  yea,  at  its  best 
for  the  best  of  us  too  good :  we  are  not 
equal  to  its  wonder,  its  charm,  its  divine- 
ness.  God  has  built  for  us  a  palace,  but, 
God  knows !  we  are  not  by  nature  princes. 
A  showy  tea-garden-like  box  of  a  place  would 
have  fitted  us  to  a  glove,  at  our  best.  Said 
Don  Celestino — 

"  Congratulate  me,  your  Excellency.  I  am 
in  luck's  way.  I  have  won  a  fine  prize." 

"Accept  my  congratulations,  Don  Celes- 
tino. What  may  your  prize  be?" 

"  One  that  will  delight  the  Padre's  heart. 
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For  a  cura,  he  is  not  a  bad  judge  of  woman- 
flesh.     What  think  you  ? " 

"  I  am  not  a  judge." 

"  But  he  has  a  regular  serallo  de  damas. 
Have  you  not  seen  them?" 

"Yes,  most  of  them;  but  I  know  not 
whether  they  all  represent  his  taste.  If  they 
do,  all  I  can  say  is,  tastes  differ.  Y  cada 
cual  defiende  el  suyo" 

"  Que  verqiienza !  that  is  treason.  They 
are  all  lovely,  all  adorable.  I  love  them  all. 
que  Idstima !  they  do  not  all  love  me. 
Yet  some  do;  though  the  Padre  knows  it 
not,  some  do.  Alabo  d  Dios.  Your  Excel- 
lency should  eat  honey  while  on  Hymettus." 

"You  think  that  he  who  -  does  not  dance 
should  not  go  to  the  wedding  ? " 

"  Exactly." 

"  On  the  whole,  I  agree  with  you.     Still, 
your  prize?     Is  it  a  woman?" 
.  "Yes,  your  Excellency,  it  is  a  woman,  if 
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the  half-opened  bud  may  assume  the  name, 
having  all  the  sweetness,  of  the  full-blown 
rose.  She  is  but  seventeen,  but  she  is  very 
beautiful,  very  delicate,  very  gracious.  The 
soul  of  modesty,  and  candour,  and  innocence. 
Ah,  Dios  mio !  she  is  too  fine  a  fruit,  too 
rare,  too  ripe  to  hang  another  week  unplucked. 

0  cielos !  to  think  that  I  should  voluntarily 
retire  from  that  garden  of  sweet  perfumes, 
so  that  my  chief  may  roam  therein  at  plea- 
sure, and  rifle  it  of  what   sweets   he  will ! 
Pity  me.     Admire  me.     Is  not  this  heroism, 
your  Excellency?" 

"Yes,  of  a  kind.     And  since  you  wish  it, 

1  pity  you,  Senor  Don  Celestino  Borja,"  I 
answered,  in  a  tone   that  made   him   stare 
hard  at  me. 

"  You  think  me  un  bobo  de  nacimiento 
(born  fool),  I  see,"  he  observed,  in  an  injured 
tone.  He  added,  "  But  I  made  my  bargain. 
The  Padre  says  I  owe  him  fifteen  thousand 
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pesetas,  which  he  has  won  from  me  at 
different  times.  The  commander-in-chief  is 
a  deep  player,  and  a  sure  winner,  and  there- 
fore he  is  perhaps  right.  Says  he,  'Bring 
me  the  damisela,  and  I  will  cancel  five 
thousand  pesetas  of  what  you  owe  me.'  But 
I  stood  out  for  ten,  and  ten  thousand  he 
made  it.  Cannot  two  drink  out  of  one  wine- 
glass? And  though  the  Padre  may  have 
the  first  sip,  cuidado !  I  may  have  the 
second  and  the  third." 

"  Are  you  taking  her  direct  to  Los 
Eemedios  ? " 

"Direct." 

"Hard  on  the  poor  girl,  isn't  it?  What 
harm  has  she  done  you  ? " 

"Harm?  None  that  I  know  of,  la  Pre- 
dilecta !  Except  that  she  would  not  even 
let  me  kiss  her.  But  your  Excellency  for- 
gets two  things — to  wit,  firstly,  she  is  too 
beautiful  to  be  the  private  property  of  any 
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man.  Secondly,  she  is  the  daughter  of  her 
father." 

"Then  she  has  a  father?" 

"He  travels  with  her.  He  also  is  a 
prisoner." 

"  Indeed !  Does  he  know  the  fate  that 
awaits  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Not  for  certain,  but  he  guesses  some- 
thing, and  fears  everything.  He  is  a  fool. 
At  times  he  raves  like  a  madman  about  it ; 
he  threatens,  he  begs,  he  tries  to  bribe. 
'  Kill  her/  he  says,  '  but  do  not  dishonour 
her.'  He  is  a  fool,  and  I  carry  him  in  irons. 
I  will  lay  a  hundred  to  one  that  within 
forty -eight  hours  of  our  arrival,  the  Padre 
orders  him  to  be  shot." 

"  What  is  his  offence  ?  " 

"Offence?"  laughed  Borja.  "His  of- 
fences are  many  and  heinous.  To  begin 
with,  he  is  a  Gachupine,  a  pure  -  blooded 
Spaniard,  a  red-hot  royalist,  and  a  man  of 
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great  authority  with  the  Government ;  at 
least  he  was,  during  the  vireynato  of  Ven- 
egas.  That  is  bad  enough  in  all  truth." 

"Quite  so.  And  as  a  public  enemy,  he 
must  take  his  chances  of  punishment.  Such 
is  the  risk  of  war.  But  to  force  his  young 
daughter  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  Padre 
Torres,  as  an  Englishman  I  call  that  brutal 
and  devilish." 

Borja  only  laughed  at  this,  as  a  piece  of 
sentiment.  Said  he — 

"  The  caballero  is  guilty  of  yet  a  worse 
crime  than  being  a  royalist.  He  is  rich, 
immensely  rich.  His  hacienda,  which  is  in 
my  comandancia,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Baxio,  and  his  revenue  from  horses,  cattle, 
corn,  wheat,  and  chile  is  princely.  Besides 
which,  he  owns  a  silver-mine,  in  Mechoacan, 
I  believe.  Oh  yes,  he  is  rich,  rich  as 
Montezuma;  and,  like  him,  he  has  hid- 
den his  treasure,  so  that  we  are  unable 
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to  find  it,  though  we  have  dug  in  fifty 
places  ! " 

"  And  that  is  his  crime,  I  suppose — hiding 
his  treasure  ? " 

"  Could  there  be  a  greater,  your  Excel- 
lency ?  "  answered  Borja,  with  all  gravity. 

"  Hardly,  I  fancy,  from  your  standpoint." 

"  A  sly  old  fox  is  Don  Baltasar,  but  I  have 
made  him  suffer  for  it." 

To  my  dying  day  I  shall  never  forget  the 
cold  shudder  that  went  through  me  as  I  heard 
that  name. 

"What  do  you  say  his  name  is?"  I 
gasped. 

"  His  name  is  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira. 
Why,  by  all  the  saints  !  are  you  ill,  your 
Excellency  ? " 
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"YES,  I  think  I  am  dying.  Dying  of  envy, 
to  think  that  you  should  have  captured  the 
one  man  I  desired  most  to  lay  hands  on,"  I 
exclaimed,  doing  my  very  best  to  conceal  my 
real  emotion. 

"  Ha !  then  you  know  him,  do  you  ? " 
"I  have  cause  to.  I  rode  him  hard  one 
day  after  a  brush  with  the  enemy,  and 
caught  him  with  the  lazo,  when  my  horse 
gave  out.  Subsequently,  he  got  away  in- 
to Calleja's  camp,  the  rogue.  But  for  him, 
I  should  not  have  suffered  a  tithe  of  what 
I  endured  in  the  diabolical  dungeons  of 
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San  Juan  de  Ulua,"  I  said,  with  affected 
rage. 

Yet  spoke  I  truth.  For  to  Don  Baltasar 
I  unquestionably  did  owe  my  life.  But  had 
I  been  shot,  my  mere  suffering  would  have 
been  light  as  a  feather's  weight,  compared 
with  the  iron  mountain  of  woe  and  anguish 
that  almost  crushed  reason  and  life  out 
of  me,  in  the  fortress  of  Ulua.  Still,  I  sup- 
pose I  lied  to  Don  Celestino  Borja,  seeing 
that  I  spoke  to  deceive.  And  it  rejoices  me 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I  lied  not  in  vain : 
Borja  was  deceived.  Said  he — 

"  What  glorious  fun  !  You  will  see  him ; 
you  will  upbraid  him ;  you  will  mock  him ; 
you  will  have  your  revenge  for  all  you  suf- 
fered !  Good — very  good  !  The  fool  is  still 
proud-necked,  contemptuous,  and  haughty, 
especially  towards  me,  and  all  my  officers. 
Por  Dios !  I  shall  laugh,  when  he  sees  you. 
Spare  him  not.  Heaven  hath  decreed  his 
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downfall ;  therefore  spit  upon  him,  kick  him, 
if  you  feel  like  it.  Shall  I  go  with  you  to 
see  him  ? " 

"  No,"  I  said,  quickly  and  firmly,  "  no ;  I 
will  go  alone.  Some  joys  are  solitary  and 
are  not  to  be  shared." 

This  I  said  with  the  air  and  tone  of 
tragedy ;  and  though,  perhaps,  from  an 
actor's  view,  they  were  nothing  but  a  crude 
burlesque  of  the  real  thing,  they  succeeded 
admirably  with  Borja. 

"  On  your  honour,  promise  me  solemnly 
one  thing,  your  Excellency?"  he  said,  seri- 
ously. "Promise  me  that  you  will  not  kill 
him?  You  will  feel  like  it,  and  he,  of 
course,  deserves  it.  But  it  is  my  duty  to 
deliver  him  to  the  Padre  Torres.  Why,  it 
will  be  worth  to  me  the  odd  five  thousand 
pesetas  which  the  Padre  makes  out  I  still 
owe  him,  if  it  is  worth  a  tlaco.  Therefore, 
promise  me  not  to  kill  him  outright?" 
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To  this  I  had  serious  objections,  and  I  said 
as  much.  When  a  man  in  my  position  felt 
a  strong  desire  to  slay  an  enemy  of  war,  it 
was  not  fair  that  his  conscience  should  be 
hampered,  and  his  conduct  fettered,  by  in- 
judicious promises.  So  I  argued.  Don 
Celestino  Borja  admired  my  argument,  sym- 
pathized sincerely  with  it,  but  clung  tena- 
ciously to  the  money  value  of  Don  Baltasar's 
life.  At  length  the  matter  was  compromised, 
and  while  I  refused  to  pledge  my  honour 
not  to  slay  the  prisoner,  if  I  felt  that  my 
peace  of  mind  demanded  it,  I  did  pledge  my 
honour  to  pay  Don  Celestino  Borja  ten  thou- 
sand pesetas  if  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira  died 
by  my  hand.  Then  we  arose,  and  entered 
the  pueblo  of  Piastla. 

It  was  dusk  when  I  made  my  way  to  the 
adobe  hut  in  which  were  confined  Don  Bal- 
tasar and  his  daughter,  in  separate  rooms. 
A  couple  of  sentinels  mounted  guard  outside ; 
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I  ordered  one  of  them  to  hold  my  horse,  and 
sent  the  other  to  summon  one  of  my  blacks. 
This  I  did  in  order  to  assume  authority  over 
them  at  the  start.  Borja's  colonel  had  been 
ordered  by  his  chief  to  surrender  to  me  the 
keys  of  the  cottage.  Opening  the  door,  I 
found  myself  in  a  small  passage-way,  with 
a  room  on  each  side.  At  one  of  these  I 
knocked,  and  enquired  if  Don  Baltasar  was 
within.  A  girl's  voice  answered  no,  he  was 
in  the  other  room.  So  I  turned  to  the  next 
room,  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered. 

The  light  was  very  dim  that  came  in 
through  a  strongly  barred  window,  in  front 
of  which  grew  a  large  tree,  which  added  to 
the  gloom.  On  a  heap  of  clean  straw  lay  my 
friend.  He  rose  slowly  as  I  entered,  and 
the  clanking  of  his  iron  chains  sounded 
dismal.  He  looked  like  a  sick  man  too 
proud  to  own  his  weakness.  I  was  well 
muffled  in  my  sarape,  so  that  he  could 
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not  see  much  more,  I  knew,  than  my  eyes. 
Said  he— 

"  I  ask  not  food  of  you,  as  that  might  cost 
you  a  little  money ;  but  water  is  God's  free 
gift,  and  I  am  parched." 

"  You  shall  have  both  food  and  drink  in  a 
little  while,  Senor  Don  Baltasar,"  I  replied. 

"  And  my  daughter,  are  you  brutes  enough 
to  treat  her  as  you  treat  me  ? " 

"  Dona  Irene  shall  lack  no  attention,  rest 
assured.  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ? " 

The  Don  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
answered,  "  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  you 
before.  Your  voice  sounds  strange  and  yet 
familiar.  You  are  not  that  devil  in  human 
guise,  Celestino  Borja.  Nor  are  you  the 
Colonel  Diaz.  I  thought  there  were  no  other 
officers  with  us.  Your  accents  are  humane. 
Who  are  you,  senor  ? " 

"  Have  you  forgotten  me,  then  ? " 

"Forgotten   you?     Forgotten  you?     Let 
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me  see — that  voice — remove  your  sarape, 
senor ! " 

He  drew  nigh  as  he  spoke.  I  threw  aside 
my  sarape.  In  the  gloom  he  lifted  up  his 
face  to  mine,  and  scanned  me  closely.  Then 
he  drew  back  with  a  start,  exclaiming — 

"  It  cannot  be — it  cannot  be  ! — General 
Polocino  !  Mi  Dios !  es  posible  ?  " 

"  Si,  si,  mi  Senor  Don  Baltasar,  es  posible, 
es  verdad.  Yo  soy  General  Polocino.  And 
woe  is  me  that  I  should  see  you  in  this 
plight,  my  friend  !  " 

Then  we  embraced,  and  the  Don  wept  sore. 
It  seemed  that  he  had  been  in  captivity  for 
over  three  weeks,  having  been  betrayed,  as 
he  believed,  while  visiting  his  hacienda 
secretly.  He  gave  me  a  terrible  account  of 
the  inhumanity  of  Borja.  I  examined  his 
arms  and  legs,  and  they  were  in  a  shocking 
state,  owing  to  the  heavy  irons  that  were 
put  upon  him.  He  was  weak  for  want  of 
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nourishment,  only  a  limited  quantity  of  food 
being  given  to  him,  and  that  little  of  a  vile 
nature. 

"What  I  suffer  is  of  small  account;  but 
my  child,  General,  my  poor  darling  child ! 
It  drives  me  wild  to  think  of  what  she 
suffers.  Only  two  days  ago,  that  devil  Borja 
mocked  my  misery  by  dangling  her  fate 
before  my  eyes.  0  my  darling,  my  darling 
child!" 

Here  he  broke  down  entirely,  and  his 
anguish  moved  me  greatly.  I  did  not  know 
the  peculiar  quality  of  a  father's  feeling,  but 
I  thought  of  my  Guenilda  circumstanced  in 
like  manner,  and  the  mental  image  wrought 
in  me  a  mighty  power  of  sympathy.  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth,  and  my  voice  was 
unsteady  with  emotion.  I  did  my  best  to 
cheer  him  with  hope,  and  truly  there  is  no 
cordial  like  unto  it. 

"  Say  it  again,  0  my  friend ;  say  it  again. 
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Is  there  a  chance  of  saving  my  child  from 
dishonour  and  death  ? "  he  cried,  clasping  his 
manacled  hands  together,  and  lifting  them  as 
in  prayer. 

"Yes,  beyond  doubt  there  is  a  chance. 
But  it  is  a  desperate  one.  We  are,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  enemy's  country ;  his  forces  are 
all  about  us ;  escape  is  no  easy  matter.  It 
will  require  all  our  strength,  all  our  courage, 
all  our  self-possession,  all  our  cunning.  I 
shall  need  all  your  help,  for  I  am  much  of  a 
stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  want 
you  to  pull  yourself  together,  and  play  the 
man.  Can  you  do  it,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can,  and  I  will. 
I  am  not  by  nature,  or  profession,  a  man  of 
war ;  and  I  am  now  weak  in  bodily  strength. 
It  is  thirty  hours  since  I  have  had  bite  or 
sup,  and " 

"Is  it  possible  ?  What  a  monster  that 
man  Borja  must  be  ! " 
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"  He  means  my  death,  of  that  I  am  sure. 
But  I  am  not  dead  yet ;  I  have  stores  of 
strength.  I  know  every  league  of  the 
country.  I  would  go  through  fire  and  water 
to  save  my  child.  Yes,  yes  ;  you  may  rely 
upon  me.  I  will  not  fail.  I  will  serve  you 
to  the  death.  Only  show  my  child  the  way 
to  freedom,  and  I  count  not  my  life  dear 
unto  me." 

These  words,  and  many  more  of  the  same 
kind,  spake  the  Don  unto  me.  I  saw  not 
as  yet  a  plain  method  of  escape,  nor  could  I 
see  how  to  get  him  food  without  arousing 
suspicion.  However,  I  gave  him  a  couple  of 
small  sharp  files,  when  I  left,  and  told  him 
to  expect  me  any  moment  after  midnight. 
Also,  at  his  request,  I  gave  him  a  dagger. 
I  took  him  to  the  door  of  his  daughter's 
apartment,  but  thought  it  not  wise  to  al- 
low a  meeting  between  the  two  just  then. 
Through  the  keyhole  he  called  Dona  Irene, 
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and  when  she  came  with  a  cry  of  joy,  he 
said — 

"  Courage,  angelica  mio,  we  have  found  a 
friend.  At  midnight  be  awake,  my  love,  my 
life  ! " 

Here  his  physical  weakness  again  betrayed 
him,  and  his  voice  grew  watery.  I  drew 
him  away,  and  having  seen  him  safely  in 
his  room,  I  returned  to  the  door  of  Dona 
Irene.  Through  the  keyhole  I  breathed  her 
name,  and  she  immediately  responded  with, 
"  Who  is  there  ? " 

To  which  I  answered,  "  I  am  called  el 
Leon  de  Mejico,  and  I  am  your  friend.  Be 
brave  and  full  of  hope,  Dona  Irene." 

"  Ah,  Senor  General,  is  it  you  ?  Then  are 
we  safe !  My  father  has  told  me  of  you 
often.  I  pray  for  you.  May  the  Holy 
Mother  guard  and  bless  you,  our  friend,  our 
deliverer !  " 

This  in  a  voice  exceeding  sweet  and  plea- 
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sant  to  the  ear.  Then  I  returned  to  sup, 
according  to  promise,  with  that  interesting 
gentleman,  Don  Celestino  Borja.  I  enter- 
tained him  with  an  imaginary  account  of  my 
interview  with  the  prisoner.  I  drew  a  lively 
picture  of  myself  as  a  heartless  brute,  gloat- 
ing over  a  fallen  enemy,  which  delighted  my 
companion,  and  seemed  to  raise  me  in  his 
estimation.  He  showed  me  with  gusto  a 
couple  of  keys. 

"  With  these  I  hold  them,  and  keep  the 
gentry  in  their  proper  place.  This  one  locks 
the  fetters  of  the  Don,  and  this  one  those  of 
the  Dona.  I'll  wager  she  will  find  our  Padre's 
arms  more  to  her  liking  than  her  present 
bonds,"  he  said,  with  a  wicked  laugh. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  is  in  chains  ?  " 
I  cried  in  indignant  astonishment. 

I  think  the  wine  had  already  mounted  to 
the  head  of  Borja,  for  he  thought  I  spoke  in 
mockery. 
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"  Quite  so.  Light  of  course,  but  still 
heavy  enough  to  gall  her  dainty,  adorable 
limbs.  Ah,  Dios,  what  I  am  surrendering ! 
I  shall  have  my  reward,  though,  some  fine 
day.  And  then,  then — my  brain  reels,  my 
limbs  totter  at  the  thought.  I  shall  die  in 
her  arms  of  ecstasy  ! " 

Thus  he  raved,  and  I  plied  him  with  wine, 
and  finally  suggested  play.  I  slipped  the 
two  keys  into  my  pocket,  and  Borja  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  them.  We  played  for 
hours,  and  I  allowed  him  to  win;  mean- 
while I  saw  that  his  glass  was  kept  filled. 
By-and-by  he  fell  from  his  stool  splendidly 
drunk.  I  rolled  him  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  covered  him  with  his  sarape,  put  out 
the  lights,  locked  the  door,  pocketed  the 
key,  and  went  out  into  the  night  air  with 
an  excited  brain.  I  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  found  it  to  be  within  a  few  minutes  of 
midnight. 
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Save  at  the  meson  where  we  were  all 
housed,  the  pueblo  was  wrapped  in  dark- 
ness, silence,  and  sleep.  On  the  outskirts 
of  the  village  was  a  pear-orchard,  and  thither 
I  proceeded.  Under  the  trees,  and  hidden 
by  the  darkness,  were  all  the  horses  of  my 
escort  and  all  the  horses  of  Borja's  escort, 
save  three — in  all  twenty -five.  They  were 
in  charge  of  eight  of  my  men.  My  captain, 
Senor  Perez,  a  gallant  Creole,  came  forward. 

"  Well,  how  goes  it  ? "  I  asked. 

Answered  the  captain,  "  Like  a  charm, 
General.  A  sentinel  is  posted  outside  the 
meson,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  he  has  re- 
treated into  the  garden,  and  is  sound  asleep 
on  a  bench.  The  two  men  guarding  the 
prisoners,  being  lonely,  are  nervous ;  being 
nervous,  are  wide  awake.  They  must  be 
reckoned  with.  Of  the  rest,  all  are  drunk, 
and  most  of  them  asleep,  save  two.  These 
are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  wine,  and 
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are,  or  rather  were  half  an  hour  ago,  fairly 
sober.  Four  of  our  hardest  drinkers  are 
with  them,  with  special  instructions.  Fear 
not,  your  Excellency;  our  men  will  cer- 
tainly drink  them  down,  and  that  before 
long." 

"  And  the  horses  ?  " 

"  They  have  been  brought  quietly,  one  at 
a  time.  They  are  all  here,  save  the  three 
that  are  with  the  sentinels.  Ha !  I  thought 
so.  Listen,  your  Excellency.  Our  men  come 
— they  have  conquered — and  they  stand  up- 
right." 

It  was  even  so.  My  four  brave  tipplers 
came  up,  with  wonderful  caution  and  pre- 
caution, linked  arm  in  arm,  swaying  back- 
wards and  forwards,  but  still  upright,  and — 
conquerors.  I  ordered  my  men  to  mount, 
and  each  with  a  led  horse  proceeded  to  an 
appointed  place,  where  they  were  to  await 
my  return.  Then,  taking  with  me  my  two 
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blacks,  I  rode  round  the  pueblo  to  the  other 
side  of  th'e"  place,  where  stood  the  building  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  confined. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  rode  back  the  same 
way,  and  with  us  were  Don  Baltasar  and 
Dona  Irene,  mounted  on  the  horses  of  their 
guards,  who  lay  in  the  prison-house  bound 
and  gagged.  One  of  them,  I  fear  me,  lay 
a-dying.  He  was  alert,  and  faithful  to  his 
duty,  and  it  cost  him,  I  doubt  not,  his  life ; 
though  I  did  my  best  to  save  it.  We  soon 
joined  our  escort,  and  all  night  long  we  rode 
at  a  quick  pace,  with  our  faces  to  the  south. 

With  daylight  came  a  vision  of  Dona 
Irene's  face,  and  it  was  as  beautiful  as  the 
first  soft  colours  of  the  dawn.  Yea,  so  ex- 
ceeding lovely  was  her  countenance,  and  of 
such  sweetness  of  expression,  so  gracious  was 
she  in  manner,  so  dignified  in  her  distress, 
that  it  did  appear  to  me  as  if  earth  held  no 
rarer  piece  of  maidenhood,  save  one.  She 
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seemed  by  nature  to  be  thine  own  fair  cousin, 
0  my  queen ! 

We  spent  the  first  day  in  a  mountain 
ravine,  and  the  second  day  in  an  old  quarry 
in  the  middle  of  a  small  wood.  On  the 
third  night  we  covered  over  twelve  leagues, 
and  kept  among  the  hills  all  day.  We 
travelled  but  slowly  during  the  next  night, 
for  our  horses  were  dead  beat. 

Said  Don  Baltasar,  "  Cheer  up,  my  friends, 
we  are  almost  there.  By  daybreak  we  shall 
reach  the  barranca  of  Proano." 
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THE   BARRANCA   OF   PROANO. 

DAYBREAK  came,  but  we  saw  no  sign  of  any 
barranca.  We  rode  over  a  perfectly  level 
plain,  called  the  Llano  del  molino  de  viento, 
or  the  plain  of  the  windmill.  It  was  hemmed 
in  with  fine  mountains  on  either  side  at  about 
three  leagues  apart,  and  was  dotted  here 
and  there  with  ranchos  and  white -walled 
haciendas.  Large  herds  of  half-wild  cattle 
roamed  over  the  plain,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  immense  flocks  of  orioles  that 
seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  them,  feeding 
with  them  and  even  perching  on  their  backs. 
I  counted  fifteen  on  the  back  of  one  animal ; 
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some  of  them  were  entirely  black,  and  others 
had  yellow  heads  and  necks.  Leaving  the 
Llano  del  molino,  we  entered  a  forest  of 
pines,  where  a  cold  thick  mist  enwrapped, 
and  would  have  bewildered  us  but  for  the 
close  local  knowledge  of  Don  Baltasar.  He  led 
the  way,  and  after  we  had  ridden  about  three 
leagues  he  suddenly  drew  rein,  exclaiming — 

"At  last!  thank  God,  at  last!  Behold, 
General,  the  barranca  of  Proano." 

Our  two  horses  were  standing  on  a  large 
table  of  rock,  studded  with  trees,  that  over- 
hung a  tremendous  abyss  about  a  third  of 
a  mile  wide,  that  sloped  precipitously  down 
for  thousands  of  feet.  The  steep  sides  were 
clothed  with  forest  -  trees,  still  wrapped  in 
gloom,  dark  and  savage  to  the  eye  as  we 
looked  down  upon  them  far  below  us.  A 
grander,  a  grimmer  sight  I  never  beheld. 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  a  pueblo 
at  Proano?"  I  said. 
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"  So  there  is,"  replied  the  Don. 

"Where?" 

"  At  the  bottom." 

"What!  down  there?  You  are  joking. 
No  one  could  get  down,  or  being  down  they 
could  never  get  up  again." 

The  Don  laughed,  and  said,  "  Well,  we 
will  go  down  and  see." 

The  idea  of  a  village  being  down  in  that 
grim  chasm  seemed  incredible,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  descending  to  it  was  almost  start- 
ling. Nevertheless,  the  village  did  exist, 
and  we  reached  it,  much  to  my  surprise, 
without  a  broken  bone.  It  took  us  four 
hours  to  get  down.  We  led  our  horses  all 
the  way,  except  two  or  three  times  when 
the  descent  was  too  steep ;  then  we  put 
them  first,  and  they  slid  down,  while  we 
held  on  to  their  tails.  We  followed  a  rough 
narrow  trail  that  often  skirted  the  edge  of 
frightful  precipices,  and  wound  round  sheer 
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columnar  cliffs  of  porphyritic  rock.  We 
crossed  several  frail,  rude,  and  picturesque 
bridges,  composed  of  two  or  three  tree- 
trunks,  and  spanning  narrow  openings  into 
the  bottomless  gulf.  We  passed  under  a 
thick  stream  of  water,  that  sprang  out  of 
the  rock  above  us,  and  fell  five  hundred  feet 
below  us.  Here  and  there  huge  masses  of 
naked  rock  stood  out  from  the  forest-clad 
sides  of  the  barranca,  like  warts  and  scars 
and  war-wounds  on  a  savage  beast  of  prey. 
There  were  pines  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
and  oaks  that  towered  for  fifty  feet  without 
a  branch ;  firs,  spruces,  larches,  cedars,  syca- 
mores, planes,  beeches,  the  roble,  the  encino, 
the  beefwood,  the  ebony;  and  as  we  descended 
lower  and  lower  we  encountered  an  infinite 
variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers, 
whose  names  I  know  not. 

At  length  we  came  to  a  tumultuous  moun- 
tain-torrent, which  we  crossed  by  a  pretty 
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stone  bridge  covered  all  over  with  mosses, 
roses  of  exquisite  smell,  and  red  honeysuckle. 
Then  we  stood  safe  and  sound  on  the  floor 
of  the  barranca  of  Proano.  We  had  de- 
scended over  three  thousand  feet ;  the  sky 
seemed  about  a  hundred  yards  wide ;  and  as 
my  eyes  wandered  up  the  mountainous  sides 
of  the  barranca,  rising  almost  perpendicularly, 
and  clothed  with  the  savage  and  sombre 
grandeur  of  the  woods,  I  was  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  awe  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
before  or  since  experienced. 

The  bottom  of  the  barranca  varied  in 
width  from  thirty  to  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  the  whole  of  its  length,  which 
was  something  over  a  league,  was  trav- 
ersed by  the  wild  foaming  torrent  we  had 
just  crossed.  We  proceeded,  with  turns  and 
windings  many,  half  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
barranca,  when  we  came  to  a  most  quaint 
little  church,  which  building  raised  the  com- 
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munity  of  Proano  from  a  mere  rancho  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  a  pueblo,  having  its  own 
euro,  and  alcalde. 

At  first  the  only  house  I  could  see  was 
the  cura's,  close  to  the  church,  and  indeed 
it  was  the  only  house  that  stood  right  at 
the  bottom  of  the  barranca,  save  one  that- 
was  hidden  from  view  higher  up  the  ravine. 
The  huts  and  cottages  were  all  built  on  one 
side  of  the  chasm,  perched  all  about  on  the 
steep  slope  and  on  ledges  of  rock,  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  Half 
buried  among  the  trees,  and  peeping  out 
from  dense  masses  of  evergreens,  and  often 
showing  as  a  dark  heart  or  centre  of  what 
looked  at  a  distance  like  a  colossal  flower  of 
superb  colour,  but  was  in  reality  the  com- 
mingled beauty  and  sweetness  of  innumer- 
able flowers, — it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  were  human  habitations.  They  looked 
more  like  beehives,  and  yet  more  like  the. 
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buildings  of  Elf-land,  the  wee  strange  homes 
of  die  Kobolde,  spirits  of  the  mountain- 
mines,  taking  their  spiritual  complexion 
from  the  colouring  of  their  material  abodes, 
dark  as  their  pines,  savage  as  their  torrents, 
or  soft  as  moss  and  sweet  as  the  rose.  So 
I  thought,  looking  at  them ;  and  in  a  sense 
I  was  not  altogether  dreaming — though  the 
whole  scene  did  appear  more  of  a  dream  than 
a  piece  of  reality, — inasmuch  as  all  the  men 
of  Proano  were  miners. 

The  whole  of  the  barranca  belonged  to 
Don  Baltasar,  and  in  it  was  a  silver-mine, 
small  in  its  workings,  but  very  rich  in  its 
ore.  The  Hacienda  de  Plata,  where  the  ore 
was  worked  into  bars  of  silver,  was  situated 
higher  up  the  ravine ;  oddly  enough,  the 
administrador,  or  manager  of  the  works, 
was  the  cura,  and  a  capital  administrador  he 
was,  too,  according  to  Don  Baltasar.  When 
the  cura  beheld  our  cavalcade  coming  along 
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the  barranca,  his  astonishment  did  but  equal 
his  fear,  which  was  very  great.  He  recog- 
nized us  as  a  band  of  patriots,  which  meant 
for  him  that  we  were  men  who  tempered 
rebellion  with  brigandage.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  courage  to  await  our  coming;  and 
when  his  long-absent  master,  Don  Baltasar, 
rode  to  the  front,  the  amazement  of  the  cura 
reached  its  climax,  and  he  expressed  his 
delight  by  clapping  his  hands  like  a  child. 
And  to  see  the  reverence  and  affection  with 
which  he  bowed  before  the  Dona  Irene,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  arid  finally  put  his  hand 
upon  her  head  and  solemnly  blessed  her ! 
'Twas  indeed  a  very  pretty  sight. 

In  five  minutes  the  solitary  campana  in  the 
church-tower  was  ringing  out  the  glad  news 
all  along  the  barranca;  and  very  .shortly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Proano  was 
gathered  in  front  of  the  beneficio  curado,  and 
seemed  almost  wild  with  joy  at  beholding 
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again  their  lord  and  master,  their  lady  and 
mistress.  That  night  there  was  a  fiesta,  in 
the  barranca  of  Proano,  with  much  eating 
and  drinking,  music  and  dancing,  singing  and 
laughter,  for  the  Amo,  and  the  Ama  beau- 
tiful and  beloved,  were  in  their  midst.  They 
built  a  huge  bonfire  of  the  fragrant  ocote, 
or  red  pine,  the  ruddy  glare  of  which  was 
caught  by  the  trees  far  up  the  black  sides  of 
the  barranca.  A  little  distance  away  down  the 
ravine  and  at  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  a 
great  spur  of  rock  shot  out  and  overhung  the 
barranca.  On  this,  also,  they  had  with  some 
daring  collected  an  enormous  pile  of  wood. 
This  was  meant  as  a  surprise,  and  came  as  one. 
All  at  once,  away  up  in  mid-air  as  it 
seemed,  there  was  seen  a  small  red  disk  of 
fire.  In  five  minutes  it  had  grown  and 
grown,  till  it  looked  like  a  burning  world. 
Tongues  of  yellow,  blue,  red,  and  white  flame, 
splendid  and  terrible,  shot  straight  out  and 
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rose  to  fearful  height,  curling  and  twisting 
like  things  alive.  The  black  forests  of  the 
barranca  unveiled  their  midnight  savagery, 
and  frowned  and  flushed  in  the  wild  blaze  of 
light.  Would  heaven  I  were  a  painter !  I 
would  give  much  to  paint  myself  as  I  stood 
alone  on  the  moss  -  covered  bridge,  under 
which  rushed  the  wild  torrent  torn  and  rent 
in  its  rocky  bed,  and  gazed  with  something 
of  a  superstitious  feeling  at  the  fire  leaping 
in  mid-air  far  above  me,  at  the  sinister  vision 
of  the  dark  woods,  and  the  flushing  into  pale 
crimson  of  the  white  foam  as  it  came  tossing 
under  the  bridge.  Done  in  colours,  and 
done  properly,  'twould  make  a  picture  worth 
looking  at,  'twould  strike  some  elemental 
and  ground  notes  of  our  nature,  methinks, 
not  often  struck. 

Don  Baltasar,  Dona  Irene,  myself,  and  six 
of  my  escort  were  housed  at  the  Hacienda  de 
Plata,  while  the  remaining  half-dozen  of  my 
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men  were  distributed  among  the  villagers. 
I  had  not  intended  to  remain  at  Proano 
more  than  two  or  three  days ;  but  the  Don 
was  so  pressing  in  his  hospitality,  and  we 
were  all,  both  men  and  horses,  so  used-up 
with  our  forced  marches,  and  were  moreover 
so  comfortably  quartered,  that  I  consented 
with  no  show  of  reluctance  to  stay  on.  Thus 
a  fortnight  went  by,  and  I  was  still  at 
Proano,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  in  no 
hurry  to  leave.  Every  hour  of  the  day  was 
seasoned  with  some  fresh  novelty,  some  new 
charm.  . 

With  the  exception  of  the  cura,  who  was 
a  half  Creole,  the  population  was  entirely 
Indian,  and  consisted  of  forty-three  families. 
They  lived  in  houses  which,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, reminded  me  of  Swiss  cottages,  such  as 
I  have  seen  in  pictures :  I  had  a  picture  of 
one  in  my  room  at  home.  They  were  made 
of  the  trunks  of  pines ;  and  the  roof,  which 
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was  larger  than  the  house  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  it,  was  composed  of  tajamanil,  or 
shingles  of  red  pine,  supported  by  pillars,  and 
kept  in  place  by  large  stones,  which,  being 
coated  with  fresh  moss,  were  no  eyesore. 

I  was  told  that  a  bird  had  never  been  seen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barranca.  This  struck 
me  as  singular,  inasmuch  as,  hundreds  of 
feet  from  the  top,  I  had  noticed  any  number 
of  orioles,  blue  jays,  scarlet  -  headed  wood- 
peckers, green  and  gold  parrots,  while  the 
large  and  showy  lories,  called  guacamalla 
and  papagayo,  had  made  the  woods  far 
down  to  resound  with  their  discordant  cries. 
Monkeys  abounded,  the  rattlesnake  was 
quite  at  home,  while  the  coyote  and  the 
racoon  roamed  fearlessly  through  the  land. 

As  for  flowers  and  fruits,  they  grew  in 
tropical  luxuriance  and  splendour.  I  fell  in 
love  with  a  queenly  flower,  called  "  Flor  de 
Rosal " ;  it  grew  in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or 
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more  on  the  same  stalk,  in  form  was  like 
unto  a  white  lily,  and  its  scent  was  divinely 
delicate  and  sweet.  There  also  I  found  an 
immense  five  -  leaved  vine,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten ;  its  leaves  were  a  bright 
scarlet  and  green,  and  it  seemed  to  love 
to  cover  the  bold  face  of  the  naked  rock. 
Superb  roses  grew  like  weeds,  in  very  truth 
they  were  the  weeds  of  Proano  :  tobacco  also. 
Pine  -  apples,  tunas,  peaches,  chiramoyas, 
oranges,  and  many  other  delicious  fruits 
flourished  and  rioted  in  wanton  waste. 
Maize  grew  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  was  loaded  with  ears  of  grain,  in 
which,  Nature  being  fond  of  playing  little 
deadly  tricks,  a  minute  and  venomous  snake 
was  frequently  hidden. 

I  explored  the  great  abyss  from  end  to 
end,  and  found  that  at  its  head  there  was  an 
outlet  which,  though  precipitous  enough  in 
all  conscience,  was  more  practicable  than  the 
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breakneck  trail  by  which  we  had  descended. 
It  was  considered  the  king's  highway  into 
the  barranca,  and  along  it  travelled  the  long 
string  of  fine  asses  that  bore  the  silver 
across  country  to  the  Government  mint. 
Owing  to  the  revolution,  there  had  been 
no  mining  done  in  the  barranca  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  patriots,  I  was  told,  had 
threatened  the  place  several  times,  but  had 
never  ventured  actually  to  attack  it. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  Don  Baltasar  to  me  one  day, 
laughing,  "  if  they  only  knew,  my  General ! 
If  your  friends  only  knew ! " 

"  Knew  what  ? "  I  enquired. 

"  Where  my  treasure  is  hidden.  They 
have  sought  everywhere,  high  and  low. 
That  rogue,  Borja,  himself  told  me  in,  I 
forget  how  many,  places  he  had  sought  my 
buried  treasure.  You  see,  they  will  have 
it,  first  that  I  have  a  treasure,  secondly  that 
I  have  buried  it." 
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"  Perhaps  they  are  right,"  I  answered, 
smiling. 

"  You  would  like  to  know,  eh  ?   Well " 

"No,  no,  Senor  Don  Baltasar,  I  seek  no 
confidence,"  I  interrupted. 

"Therefore  you  are  the  more  worthy  of 
it." 

"  But  you  forget  I  am  a  patriot.  And  the 
cause  of  Dios  y  Libertad  suffers,  like  other 
causes,  from  a  lack  of  dinero  de  contado 
(ready  money),"  I  said,  gravely. 

"  You  mean  you  might  be  tempted  to 
steal  it?" 

"  Exactly.  Only,  we  do  not  call  it  steal- 
ing when,  in  war,  we  capture  the  goods  of 
the  enemy,"  I  explained. 

Said  the  Don,  with  much  earnestness,  "  I 
am  riot  a  rebel.  God  forbid !  But  life  is 
dearer  than  treasure,  and  my  child's  honour 
dearer  than  both.  All  that  I  have  is  yours. 
You  have " 
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"  Nay,  nay,  forgive  me.  I  was  but  jest- 
ing," I  cried. 

"Oh,  I  know  that  well  enough.  But  I  am 
not  jesting  when  I  say  I  am  sore  troubled. 
I  want  in  some  way  to  show  my  gratitude. 
No,  no,  interrupt  me  not,  your  Excellency. 
I  shrank  from  offering  you  base  treasure  for 
your  noble  service.  But  as  you  truly  say,  no 
cause  can  dispense  with  a  little  ready  money. 
General  Polocino,  though  I  am  no  rebel,  I 
am  a  grateful  man.  Take  my  treasure,  as 
much  or  as  little  as  you  like.  I  will  not 
enquire  how  you  will  use  it.  I  am  content 
to  know  that  you  are  a  noble  man,  and  you 
will  act  according  to  your  conscience.  You 
flush  ?  Have  I  wounded  you  in  any  way  ? 
Have  I  been  wanting  in  delicacy  of ? " 

"  Not  another  word,  Senor  Don,  please.  You 
forget,  you  also  saved  my  life.  We  are  quits." 

"Pardon  me,  but  are  you  married?"  en- 
quired the  Don. 
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"  No." 

"  You  have  no  wife  then,  no  child  ?  Is  there 
no  Dona  living  dearer  to  you  than  life  ? " 

"  There  is  that,  mi  Don  Baltasar." 

"  Whose  honour  is  the  apple  of  your  eye  ? 
Whose  disgrace  would  be  worse  than  her 
death  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  how  dare  you  say  we  are  quits  ? 
I  saved  your  life.  You  have  saved  mine. 
Quits,  if  you  will.  But  my  child,  my  child 
whom  you  have  rescued  from  captivity, 
from  chains,  from  an  awful  infamy — is  she  to 
count  for  nothing  ?  Vdlgame  Dios !  Quits  ? 
Never !  Do  what  I  will,  say  what  I  will,  I 
am  ever  your  devoted  and  grateful  debtor 
and  servant." 

His  voice  trembled  with  emotion,  and 
turning  aside  he  hastily  brushed  with  his 
hand  his  tearful  eyes.  Even  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  so  doing,  came  the  cura  to  us, 

VOL.  III.  H 
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visibly  agitated,  with  consternation  depicted 
on  his  countenance. 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,  the  enemy  is 
at  hand,"  he  gasped  out  at  once. 

"What  mean  you,  Padre  Isla?"  demanded 
the  Don  Baltasar,  quickly. 

"Gil  Polo,  who  has  just  come  down  from 
the  uplands,  has  brought  word  that  a  body  of 
rebels  was  quartered  last  night  in  Pavispe." 

"What  then?  That  is  four  leagues  dis- 
tant." 

"  But  they  were  making  every  enquiry 
about  Proano,  your  Grace,  and  whether  your 
Grace  was  still  here." 

"  Did  Gil  Polo  learn  who  was  commanding 
them? "I  asked. 

"Yes,  your  Excellency.  It  was  one  Don 
Celestino  Borja,"  answered  Padre  Isla. 

" Dios  mio!  Is  it  possible?"  cried  Don 
Baltasar.  Our  eyes  met,  and  I  saw  that  his 
face  was  very  white. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

LA  DONA  IRENE. 

"  WE  are  lost,  General  Polocino !  We  are 
lost !  God  help  my  poor  child,  if  she  fall 
into  the  hands  of  these  ruffians ! "  cried  the 
Don,  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  That  she  shall  never  do,  while  I  live," 
exclaimed  Padre  Isla. 

His  black  eyes  were  full  of  fire,  and  the 
ring  in  his  voice  sounded  sweet  in  my  ears. 
Here  was  evidently  another  fighting  Padre — 
a  breed  not  to  be  despised  all  the  world  over. 

"Will  you  fight  then,  Padre  Isla?"  I 
asked,  with  a  smile. 

"  For  Dios  y  Libertad,  God  forbid  !     For 
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the  king,  no,  it  is  no  business  of  mine. 
But,  Senor  General,  for  my  master,  the 
Senor  Don  Baltasar,  and  for  my  mistress, 
the  Dona  Irene — yes,  by  Our  Lady,  I  will 
fight !  I  will  show  them  I  can  handle  a 
musket,  or  a  sword,  with  the  best  of  them," 
answered  the  Padre. 

"  Bravo  !  you  are  a  brave  cur  a.  I  wish  we 
had  a  dozen  more  like  you,"  I  cried,  as  I  took 
his  hand  and  shook  it  heartily. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  too  kind."  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  significant 
tone  said,  "It  is  unfortunate  that  our  ene- 
mies should  be  your  friends." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  should  have  more 
stomach  for  the  fight  were  the  enemy 
royalist.  But  then  you  might  possibly 
have  less,  Padre  Isla,"  I  answered. 

He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eyes,  bold 
brave  man  that  he  was,  as  he  said,  "  Pardon 
me,  your  Excellency,  but  I  am  anxious  and 
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full  of  trouble.  How  far  will  you  go  in 
defence  of  my  master,  and  the  Dona  Irene  ?  " 

"  To  the  death,"  I  answered,  a  little  stiffly. 

"Yet  you  are  a  rebel  yourself,  Senor 
General." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  word,  senor  ?  " 

"You  have  already  broken  it  to  your 
king,"  replied  the  plucky  Padre. 

"  By  George,  but  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, Sir  Priest !  What  do  you  take  me  for  ? 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  my  king  is  Eng- 
land's king." 

"  Santisima  Trinidad !  here  indeed  is  a 
miracle  !  You  have  the  speech  of  a  Spaniard, 
the  aspect  of  a  Spaniard,  the  name  of  a 
Spaniard,  yet  you  say  you  are  English ! " 

He  hesitated  a  little,  and  I  saw  a  strange 
look  cross  his  face.  Suddenly  he  said  in  pure 
English,  and  with  a  beautiful  accent — 

"  If  you  are  an  Englishman,  sir,  may  I  ask 
you  what  is  your  true  name  ? " 
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I  was  no  less  astonished  than  I  was  angry, 
for  the  Padre  doubted  my  word  beyond 
question,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  English 
thought  to  trap  me.  I  felt  the  blood  flushing 
my  face  as  I  replied  in  English — • 

"  Damn  it,  sir,  that  is  no  business  of  yours  ! 
Enough  for  you  to  know  that  here  I  am — 
EL  LEON  DE  MEJICO  ! " 

I  think  I  never  saw  a  man  present  such  a 
picture  of  utter  astonishment,  as  did  Padre 
Isla  at  that  moment.  He  threw  up  his  hands, 
and  invoked  the  Trinity  collectively,  and 
each  separate  member  of  it  by  name;  he 
called  upon  the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  and  upon 
all  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

"  Mi  Dios !  El  Leon  de  Mejico  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, at  length, — "  name  of  wonder,  of 
glory,  of  terror.  Who  has  not  heard  of  your 
mighty  valour  ?  You  hunt  our  finest  troops 
from  the  field,  without  firing  a  gun  (sin  dis- 
parar  una  escopeta)." 
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"  Know  you  not  that  there  are  two  Leones 
de  Mejico  ?  "  I  said,  smiling. 

"No,  really?" 

"Yes,  it  is  even  so.  One  is  mythical,  a 
creature  of  the  popular  imagination,  a  legend 
glorious  and  terrible.  The  other  is  the  real 
man,  your  humble  servant,  who  only  wishes 
to  goodness  that  he  were  half  as  formidable 
as  his  myth.  Still  I  am  what  I  am.  And 
we  shall  need  all  our  strength,  all  our  cun- 
ning, all  our  prestige,  to  get  us  out  of  this 
scrape,  I  am  thinking." 

"  Your  Excellency  will  pardon  me  for  my 
seeming  rudeness.  Had  I  known  that  you 
were " 

"  Enough,  Padre  Isla,  enough.  I  have 
nothing  to  forgive.  You  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  I  was  true  to  the  Don  and  his 
daughter.  By  the  way,  where  is  he?" 
I  said,  for  on  looking  round  I  found  the 
Don  had  disappeared.  We  found  him  at  the 
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Hacienda  de  Plata,  busy  packing  some  jewels 
and  papers.  He  looked  up  nervously  as  we 
entered  the  room,  and  said — 

"  I  have  decided  to  fly.  If  we  stay  here, 
we  are  lost." 

"  There  are  only  two  ways  out  of  the  bar- 
ranca, I  understand.  By  which  of  them  are 
you  going  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  I  cannot  go  by  the  mule-track.  It  is 
probably  in  possession  of  the  enemy  already. 
I  must  go  the  way  we  came." 

"You  may  be  able  to  climb  it,  but  the 
Dona  Irene  never,"  I  objected.  At  this  the 
Don  smiled  faintly,  and  said — 

"  She  must  try,  at  all  events." 

"  Is  it  safe  ?  "  whispered  the  Padre  to  me. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  then  to  the  Don  I 
said — 

"  Borja  knows  he  has  us  in  a  trap.  Think 
you  he  is  going  to  leave  one  end  of  the  trap 
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open  ?  If  he  does,  he  is  not  the  man  I  take 
him  to  be." 

"  Vdlgame  Dios !  You  do  not  think  he 
has  discovered  the  cliff -trail,  do  you  ?  Ah, 
then  indeed  are  we  lost !  My  child,  my  poor 
child  !  "  cried  the  Don,  wringing  his  hands  in 
despair. 

I  thought  just  then,  I  confess,  that  Don 
Baltasar  might  have  shown  a  little  more 
courage,  a  little  more  self-control.  I  forgot, 
I  suppose,  that  he  was  a  father,  and  I  was 
not ;  that  I  was  a  soldier,  and  he  was  not. 

Said  I,  "  What  my  fate  will  be  if  caught, 
I  know;  and  your  fate,  Don  Baltasar,  I 
know ;  also,  I  know  the  fate  that  awaits  the 
Dona  Irene.  Ours  is  death,  hers  is  shame. 
Therefore  as  men  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
— men.  We  shall  have  to  fight  for  our  lives ; 
then  whether  we  win  or  lose,  let  us  fight  like 
men.  For  myself  and  my  twelve  men,  yes, 
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and  for  my  brave  Padre  here,  I  will  answer. 
We  will  do  all  that  men  can  do  to  save  the 
sweet  lady,  the  Dona  Irene.  We  will  die  for 
her.  Shall  the  Senor  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira 
alone  be  found  wanting  ?  Shall  all  men  be 
brave  for  the  daughter,  except  the  father  ? " 

The  Don — he  was  a  handsome  man — stood 
stroking  his  beard  slowly  as  I  spoke.  I  saw 
the  blood  spread  over  his  face,  and  deepen 
into  a  hot  flush.  Gradually  he  drew  himself 
up,  bit  by  bit,  until  he  seemed  to  have  grown 
a  couple  of  inches  in  height.  His  mild  eyes 
lit  up  curiously,  and  his  face  gathered  a 
mighty  proud  look.  Our  eyes  met  in  a  long 
steady  glance,  then  with  a  lofty  humility  he 
bowed  low  before  me. 

"His  Excellency,  the  General  Polocino, 
styled  by  all  men  el  Leon  de  Mejico,  has 
spoken  like  the  brave  frank  caballero  he  is. 
El  Leon,  I  will  answer  thy  question.  Bal- 
tasar de  Tejira  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
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defence  of  his  daughter.  He  will  do,  he  will 
dare,  he  will  die  with  the  bravest !  " 

Then  quick  as  a  flash  his  manner  changed ; 
he  sprang  to  me,  threw  his  left  arm  round 
my  neck,  with  his  right  hand  grasped  mine, 
exclaiming — 

"  My  General,  my  friend,  my  saviour,  you 
have  made  a  new  man  of  me.  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  am  eager  to  cross  swords  with 
these  ruffians.  We  shall  save  her  yet,  shall 
we  not  ?  Say  it  is  possible,  and  por  Dios ! 
I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  Proano." 

I  laughed,  and  said,  "  Oh  yes,  it  is  quite 
possible.  More  than  that,  I  think  it  probable 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  teach  that  scoundrel 
Borja  a  lesson  he  will  not  soon  forget."  Then 
to  Padre  Isla,  "  How  many  men  have  you  in 
the  barranca  ? " 

"  Forty-seven  all  told.  But  of  those,  one 
is  blind,  one  is  a  cripple,  two  are  infirm  from 
great  age,  and  one  is  an  arrant  coward." 
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"  Never  mind,  we  will  count  him  in.  I 
know  a  capital  cure  for  cowardice :  put  the 
coward  where  he  must  fight  for  his  life,  or  be 
shot  down,  and  one  thing  is  certain,  he  will 
not  be  shot  down.  That  gives  us  forty-three 
natives.  We  three  and  my  twelve  men  bring 
up  the  number  to  fifty-eight.  "We  ought  to 
be  able  to  thrash  any  number  that  Borja  is 
likely  to  bring  against  us." 

"  But  our  men,  though,  I  believe,  brave 
enough,  and  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
the  Senor  Don  Baltasar  and  his  beloved  Dona 
Irene,  yet.  Senor  General,  your  Excellency 
will  remember  they  are  but  miners.  They 
are  not  soldiers,"  observed  the  Padre  Isla. 

"  If  they  are  brave  and  true,  it  is  enough. 
Of  course,  you  have  arms,  and  have  trained 
them  to  use  them  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  your  Excellency.  We  have 
arms  and  ammunition  in  abundance.  Half 
of  the  men  can  shoot  well,  and  all  of  them 
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can  handle  sword  and  lance.  With  club, 
sling,  and  spear  they  are  very  expert." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  picture 
suggested  by  the  good  Padre's  words.  There 
was  something  comical,  if  not  ridiculous,  in 
me  being  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  warriors 
armed  with  clubs  and  slings  and  spears,  like 
a  set  of  savages.  Yet  I  remembered  Cuautla, 
and  the  Indians  swarming  suddenly  on  the 
azoteas,  and  the  deadly  havoc  they  wrought 
among  the  Spaniards  with  their  pebbles  and 
slings.  And  the  memory  thereof  was  full  of 
refreshment  and  comfort. 

"  Have  you  any  bayonets  ? "  I  enquired. 

"  No,  not  one." 

This  answer  of  the  Padre  rather  depressed 
me.  I  was,  and  am,  a  firm  believer  in  the 
bayonet.  It  is  an  argument  that  always 
carries  conviction  with  it.  With  fifty  good 
bayonets,  I  knew  I  could  hold  Proano  against 
any  five  hundred  men  in  the  land. 
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"  How  about  food  ?    If  our  luck  is  bad,  we 
may  have  to  stand  a  siege  here." 

"  There  is  food  enough  in  the  hacienda  to 
feed  fifty  men  for  a  week.     By  to-night  I 
shall  have  got  enough  together  to  last  us  a 
fortnight,"  answered  the  Padre. 
"The  women  and  children  ?  " 
"  They  are  already  taking  to  the  rocks." 
"  To  the  rocks  ! "  I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
"  Yes,   your   Excellency.      They   will    be 
housed  in  warm  dry  caves,  which  none  but 
a  native  could  ever  discover.      The  men  will 
know  that  overhead,  hundreds   of  feet  up, 
the  eyes  of  their   wives   and   children    are 
looking  down  upon  'them.     A  great  cloud  of 
invisible  witnesses,  like  angels,  your  Excel- 
lency.     From   them   to   heaven   will   go    a 
ceaseless   stream    of    prayers    for   the   men 
below.      From   them   to   earth   will   flow   a 
great  gust  of  the  soul ;  women  and  children 
will  rain  down  upon  husbands  and  fathers 
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sympathy  and  courage.  And  you  will  see, 
Senor  General,  these  unseen  witnesses  will 
make  a  hero  of  every  man,"  said  the  Padre. 

"  And  what  about  your  arrant  coward  ?  " 
I  said,  with  a  laugh  that  was,  perhaps,  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  emotion  I  felt  at  the 
Padre's  words. 

"  Alas  I  he  has  neither  child  nor  wife  up 
there,  and  this  he  knows." 

There  was  an  unutterable  sadness  in  the 
Padre's  words.  It  was  this,  I  suppose,  that 
suddenly  aroused  my  interest  in  the  poor 
coward. 

"  Tell  me,  what  is  his  name  ?  I  want  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him,"  I  said. 

He  looked  at  me  with  an  expression  in  his 
eyes  I  shall  never  forget.  Then  his  dark 
face  paled,  and  dropping  his  eyes  to  the 
ground,  he  murmured  almost  in  a  whisper — 
"  He  is  known  as — Padre  Isla  1 " 

Well,  yes,  it  was   even   so.      Padre  Isla, 
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my  fighting  Padre,  was  a  coward,  and  he 
knew  it.  And  he  had  no  wife  or  child  to 
thrill  courage  into  him,  and  he  knew  it. 
And  Padre  Isla  suffered  the  torment  of  a 
lost  soul.  Yet  what  a  brave  front  he  kept ! 
How  he  hid  from  all  eyes  the  awful  truth  ! 
He  acted  just  like  a  cool,  brave,  skilful  man, 
with  prevision,  precaution,  ingenuity,  firm- 
ness. But  at  heart  —  a  coward  !  He  had 
never  fought  in  his  life. 

He  said,  "  I  am  as  one  damned ! " 

I  took  him  aside,  and  I  talked  to  him  for 
a  full  hour.  He  laid  his  soul  bare  to  me. 

"What  is  it?  What  is  it?"  he  cried, 
like  one  in  agony. 

And  I  said  to  him,  "  Padre  Isla,  you  ask 
me  what  it  is.  I  will  tell  you.  It  is — A 
DELUSION." 

He  stared  at  me,  like  one  dazed  with  a 
strong  light. 

"  It   is    a   delusion,"   I   continued,   "  and 
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nothing  else.  I  believe  you  are  as  brave  a 
man  as  I  am  any  day.  And  now  am  I  a 
prophet,  and  will  prophesy.  When  the  fight 
comes,  coward  or  no  coward,  you  will  strike. 
And  with  the  first  blow  of  your  sword,  you 
will  slay  the  horrible  phantom  of  your  brain  ; 
you  will  be  free,  and  you  will  know  yourself 
BRAVE  ! " 

I  suppose  that  in  prophecy,  as  in  other 
things,  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 
Certainly,  I  had  every  reason  to  wish  that 
Padre  Isla  should  validate  my  claim  to 
prophetic  power.  I  had  counted  so  strongly 
upon  his  assistance,  his  influence  with  the 
natives  being  very  great. 

"If  I  could  only  feel  myself  a  really 
brave  man,  with  a  contempt  for  danger,  for 
one  hour,  I  would  gladly  die  the  next  hour," 
said  the  Padre,  as  he  left  me,  to  go  and 
muster  his  men. 

I  sent  four  of  my  Creoles,  two  in  each 

VOL.  III.  I 
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direction,  to  observe  and  report  the  strength 
and  whereabouts  of  the  enemy ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  hacienda,  in  which, 
it  seemed  to  me  not  unlikely,  we  should  have 
to  make  a  final  stand.  It  stood  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  church,  up  the  valley,  and  had 
evidently  been  constructed  with  some  view 
to  defence  from  an  attack  from  the  head  of 
the  barranca.  It  was  built  before  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  began,  when  the  sole  dan- 
ger lay  in  a  sudden  swoop  of  brigands. 

The  way  by  which  we  had  entered  Proano 
was  but  little  known,  and  was  exceeding 
difficult  and  dangerous, — so  much  so,  that  an 
attack  from  that  quarter  was  never  contem- 
plated. There  was  a  point  in  the  barranca 
where  the  rocky  sides  approached  each  other 
within  a  hundred  and  twenty  -  five  feet ; 
sheer  and  naked  they  rose  for  a  thousand 
feet,  black  and  grey  in  colour,  with  not  a 
single  tree  or  bush,  tuft  of  grass,  or  root  of 
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wild-flower,  or  any  living  growth,  to  break 
the  almost  solemn  sternness  of  their  aspect. 
Just  here  there  was  a  wave-like  swell  of  the 
ground,  and  quite  half  of  the  narrow  road 
consisted  of  bare  smooth  rock.  On  the 
right,  the  side  of  this  outcropping  rock 
formed  the  right  bank  of  the  wild  torrent, 
white  with  foam,  that  swept  along  the  base 
of  the  black  frowning  alp.  Eight  across  the 
barranca,  from  the  edge  of  the  torrent  to  the 
smooth  perpendicular  side  of  the  mighty 
wall  of  rock  to  the  left,  there  stretched  a 
two-storeyed  building  of  grey  stone.  On  the 
ground -floor  and  looking  up  the  barranca, 
there  were  only  two  windows,  and  these  long 
and  very  narrow ;  on  the  second  floor  there 
were  seven  or  eight  windows,  and  all  narrow. 
In  the  middle  of  the  building  was  an  arch- 
way protected  by  a  pair  of  massive  iron  gates, 
backed  by  a  couple  of  heavy  wooden  doors 
half  sheathed  in  iron.  These  gave  access  to 
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a  courtyard,  beyond  which  lay  two  other 
courtyards,  surrounded  by  stables,  and  sheds 
for  the  working  of  the  silver  ore.  At  the 
back  of  these  and  facing  down  the  barranca, 
was  a  low  stone  wall  which,  like  the  house  in 
front,  stretched  from  torrent  to  alp,  entirely 
blocking  up  the  barranca.  Such  was  the 
Hacienda  de  Proano.  The  Don  was  with  me, 
and  when  we  had  gone  over  the  place,  he 
said — 

"  Can  we  hold  it,  mi  General  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  we  have 
food  and  ammunition,  and  the  enemy  has 
no  artillery,"  I  answered.' 

"  Artillery  ! "  laughed  the  Don  ;  "  of  that 
there  is  very  little  danger." 

"Indeed,  I  hope  not.  But  if  I  were 
Borja,  I  would  bring  a  six-pounder  with 
me." 

"But  how?  How  would  you  bring  it?" 
asked  the  Don,  incredulously. 
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"How  do  you  get  your  silver  out?" 

"  On  the  backs  of  burros  (donkeys),  to 
be  sure." 

""Well,  where  an  ass  can  go  a  mule  can 
go,  and  where  a  mule  can  go  a  gun  can 
go.  If  Borja  knows  his  business,  he  will 
bring  a  gun  with  him,  if  it  takes  a  month 
to  get  it  down." 

"But  in  that  case?" 

"We  must  capture  the  gun,  I  suppose. 
We  certainly  cannot  afford  to  let  him  pound 
us,"  I  answered. 

But  my  answer  did  not  seem  to  give  the 
Don  much  comfort.  At  our  evening  meal 
that  day  the  Don  was  very  quiet,  and 
seemed  full  of  thought;  so  that  the  Dona 
Irene  and  myself  had  to  make  all  the  talk. 
Very  brave  she  showed  herself,  and  did  her 
best  to  rally  her  father's  spirits.  She  was 
full  of  light  and  sweetness,  humour  and 
low-voiced  laughter ;  withal  she  was  the 
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embodiment  of  gracious  dignity.  She  made 
me  think  of  thee,  0  Guenilda  mine !  which 
thought  filled  me  with  delicious  sadness. 
She  was  of  pure  Spanish  blood,  of  ancient 
lineage,  and  her  beauty  was  passing  great. 
"When  she  smiled  and  looked  at  me  with 
her  glorious  dark  eyes,  it  seemed  too  rare 
a  vision  for  the  profane  glance  of  a  man 
to  behold.  For  in  the  white  glory  of  pure 
womanhood,  there  is  no  man  that  doth  not 
appear  a  poor  profane  creature.  Our  repast 
being  ended,  the  Don  begged  to  be  excused 
for  a  while,  and  retired.  I  would  have 
withdrawn  with  Dona  Irene  to  the  music- 
room,  but  she  would  not  allow  me. 

"  Go  you  on  to  the  verandah  and  smoke, 
Senor  General,"  she  insisted,  with  a  pretty 
air  of  command. 

The  verandah  overlooked  the  courtyard, 
wherein  were  some  beautiful  palms,  and  a 
fountain  of  water  that  rose  thirty  feet  in 
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the  air,  and  fell  back  with  a  soft  splashing 
sound  into  a  marble  basin.  I  had  been 
smoking  but  a  few  minutes,  when  Dona 
Irene  came  like  a  wave  of  delicate  perfume 
on  to  the  verandah. 

"  Shall  I  disturb  you  ? "  she  said,  and  my 
answer  needs  no  seer  to  divine. 

She  took  the  chair  I  placed  for  her,  and 
after  toying  with  her  fan  a  while,  said — 

"  Will  you  be  quite  frank  with  me,  your 
Excellency  ? " 

"  I  will,"  was  my  reply. 

"  My  dear  father  is  troubled  greatly,  I 
can  see.  Are  we  in  much  danger?"  she 
asked. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the 
enemy.  Without  a  strong  force,  Borja 
would  never  dream  of  attacking  us,  how- 
ever. So  if  we  are  attacked,  we  shall  be 
in  no  little  danger." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  she  murmured. 
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"But  danger  is  one  thing,  and  defeat  is 
another.  While  I  live  you  are  safe.  I 
will  give  my  life  for  you,  Dona  Irene,"  I 
said,  and  my  voice  had  in  it  something  I 
had  not  expected. 

"  Ah,  that  is  noble  of  you,  that  is  worthy 
of  your  race,  Senor  General.  I  merit  not 
such  devotion.  I  am  incapable  of  uttering 
my  thanks,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice ;  and 
her  words  made  me  tingle. 

"I  am  only  doing  my  duty,  Dona 
Irene." 

"No,  no,  no,  I  will  not  let  you  say  so." 
A  pause,  then,  "  Are  you  married,  Senor 
General  ? " 

"  No,  Dona  Irene." 

"  Ha,  thank  heaven  !  "  she  murmured. 

Then  she  gave  a  little  sigh,  more  eloquent 
than  any  speech.  Ah  me  !  how  my  head  did 
swim !  I  too  did  sigh,  involuntarily.  And 
I  saw  the  fan  in  her  hand  tremble,  and  her 
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bosom  rose  and  fell  quickly.  And  I  knew 
that  I  had  only  to  touch  her,  and  she 
would  quiver  from  head  to  foot ;  that  I 
had  only  to  draw  her,  and  she  would  come 
to  me ;  that  I  had  only  to  say  —  I  love 
you,  and  the  gulf  was  bridged,  and  she 
was  in  my  arms,  and  mine.  0  Heaven  1  she 
was  so  sweet,  so  beautiful,  so  divine  in 
body  and  soul.  And  what  I  knew  she 
knew.  How  ?  Bah !  An  hour's  speech 
would  not  have  added  one  whit  to  our 
perfect  knowledge.  And  the  stress  came 
so  swiftly,  so  suddenly ;  it  was  like  an 
avalanche  of  the  soul.  In  that  hour,  0 
Guenilda  mine,  when  I  was  in  dire  peril 
of  making  shipwreck  of  my  honour,  I  did 
yet  manage  to  escape  as  by  the  skin  of 
my  forehead. 

"  Dona  Irene,  I  am  indeed  not  married, 
but  my  faith  is  plighted  with  one  noble 
and  true  and  beautiful  as — as  the  daughter 
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of  the  Senor  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira,  whose 
servant  unto  death  I  am." 

The  colour  fled  her  face.  She  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  turned  as  if  to  depart.  But 
her  womanhood  was  strong,  and  gracious 
as  strong.  She  made  an  effort  that  was 
heroic,  and  with  the  dignity  and  sweet- 
ness of  a  queen,  she  turned  and  lifted  her 
wonderful  eyes  to  my  face,  and  said,  with 
a  smile — 

"  She  is  a  happy  and  proud  girl,  your 
Excellency.  May  the  holy  angels  keep 
you  true  to  each  other!" 

She  gave  me  her  hand,  over  which  I 
bent,  and  raised  it  reverently  to  my  lips. 
Then  she  went  quickly  from  me,  but  not 
so  quickly  but  what  I  heard  a  sound  half 
gasp,  half  sob.  And  I  stood  alone,  looking 
at  the  stars. 
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I  SUPPOSE  the  Dona  Irene  had  been  gone  an 
hour  or  more,  and  still  the  sense  of  her  pres- 
ence was  upon  me  very  powerfully,  when  the 
Don  came  out  to  me.  With  the  exquisite 
urbanity  that  lent  so  strong  a  charm  to  him, 
he  apologized  for  leaving  me  alone  so  long. 

"But  though  absent  from  you,  I  did  not 
cease  to  remember  you.  See,  I  have  some- 
thing for  you,"  he  said,  drawing  from  his 
pocket,  as  he  spoke,  a  stout  envelope  which  I 
saw  bore  several  large  seals  upon  it.  "Take 
it,  mi  General,"  he  said,  seeing  that  I  hesi- 
tated. 
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"  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ? "  I  said. 

"  Certainly.  It  is  what  you  would  call  in 
England  my  last  will  and  testament." 

"Yes?"  I  said,  in  a  tone  that  was  inter- 
rogative. 

Continued  the  Don,  "I  want  you  to  guard 
this  packet  very  carefully.  If  I  live  through 
this  affair,  I  'shall  ask  you  to  return  to  me 
the  packet.  If  I  fall,  and  my  child  survives, 
you  will  give  it  to  her,  and  she  will  act  upon 
its  instructions,  I  doubt  not.  If  we  both 
fall,  which  God  forbid ! " 

"  Ainen,"  I  responded,  fervently. 

"Still,  who  knows?  (Quien  sale?)  If 
both  of  us  perish,  then,  mi  General,  your 
Excellency  will  open  the  packet,  follow  its 
instructions,  and — and  may  God  bless  you 
for  aiding  us  in  our  time  of  distress  !  Think 
of  us  both  as  grateful  to  you." 

"  Come,  come !  I  cannot  allow  you  the 
luxury  of  such  gloomy  fancies,"  I  cried. 
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Answered  the  Don,  "A  moment,  please, 
and  then  my  words  are  ended.  You  are,  I 
know,  a  heretic — I  ask  a  million  pardons — 
I  mean  a  Protestant.  I  and  my  child  are 
Catholics.  For  the  repose  of  our  souls,  if  we 
perish,  I  should  like  so  many  masses  sung  as 
there  are  weeks  in  the  year.  Am  I  asking 
too  much  of  you  ? " 

"  No,  by  no  means.  If  I  can  raise  the 
money  for  them,  they " 

"  Ah,  dear  friend,  how  good  you  are  !  The 
money  will  be  found  you,  beyond  doubt." 

"  Then  you  may  count  on  the  masses  being 
said,  if  you  die.  I  can  safely  promise  it, 
because  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  me  to 
keep  my  promise.  You  are  going  to  live 
twenty  years  or  more.  Yes,  since  you  wish 
it,  I  will  take  the  packet  and  guard  it  well." 

He  gave  it  to  me,  and  I  put  it  in  an  inside 
pocket  of  my  waistcoat.  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  found  it  to  be  close  on  midnight. 
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"  Are  you  tired  ? "  enquired  the  Don. 

"Not  at  all.  I  shall  sit  up  until  I  hear 
from  our  scouts,"  I  answered,  "  but  you  had 
better  retire." 

The  Don  made  no  reply,  but  sat  puffing 
slowly  at  his  cigarro,  for  quite  a  while. 

"  I  am  going  a  little  way  up  the  side 
of  the  barranca  soon.  Will  you  come  with 
me  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  the  clock  in  the  tower  of  the 
little  church  struck  twelve,  and  the  sounds 
came  floating  up  the  gorge  in  a  series  of 
liquid  echoes. 

"  With  pleasure.  I  shall  be  glad  to  stretch 
my  legs  a  bit,"  I  answered,  rising  with  the 
Don. 

We  descended,  and  crossing  the  court- 
yards, came  to  the  wall  that  guarded  the 
hacienda  on  the  south.  We  went  through 
a  couple  of  stout  wooden  doors  set  in  the 
wall,  and  then,  leaving  the  hacienda  behind 
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us,  we  proceeded  down  the  barranca  until 
we  came  to  the  house  of  Padre  Isla.  As  we 
drew  near,  the  Don  gave  a  whistle,  and  almost 
instantly  the  door  opened,  and  a  man  came 
out  of  the  house  and  came  toward  us ;  over 
his  shoulder  he  carried  a  coil  of  rope. 

"  Quien  va  alia  ?  Gil  Polo  ? "  cried  the 
Don,  for  in  truth  it  was  too  dark  to  recog- 
nize any  one  a  few  feet  away. 

"  Si,  si,  mi  amo,  yo  soy  Gil  Polo,  d  su  dis- 
position, Senor  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira" 
sang  out  the  man  in  the  darkness. 

He  was  only  a  peon  greeting  his  lord, 
but  it  sounded  more  like  grandee  greeting 
grandee.  Gil  Polo,  however,  wist  not  that 
in  his  words  and  tone  there  was  aught  of 
old-world  dignity  and  breeding.  I  thought 
of  the  peasants  of  my  own  dear  old  Poloc, 
and  though  I  would  have  maintained  against 
all  comers  that  any  one  of  them  was  worth 
five  Gil  Polos,  taken  all  in  all,  yet  was  there 
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more  politeness  and  frank  unconscious  dig- 
nity in  Gil  Polo's  little  finger  than  all  Poloc 
could  contribute,  though  each  peasant  had 
drained  his  whole  body  of  its  virtue. 

"  That  is  well,  Gil  Polo.  Lead  the  way  to 
el  cofre." 

"Yes,  my  master,  yes;  with  a  million 
thanks  for  the  honour,  your  Grace,"  answered 
Gil,  striking  down  the  ravine. 

There  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no  light  at 
the  bottom  of  that  tremendous  ravine,  save 
the  soft  radiance  that  lay  like  fretted  silver 
on  the  foaming  stream.  We  passed,  but  did 
not  cross,  the  bridge  that  led  to  the  heights 
above,  and  kept  on  down  the  barranca  for 
about  a  third  of  a  mile.  Suddenly  Gil  Polo 
halted,  and  said — 

"  Your  Grace  will  use  the  rope,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  Certainly,  certainly.  I  have  no  wish  to 
risk  my  neck,  or  the  neck  of  this  gentleman, 
my  friend  here,"  answered  the  Don. 
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I  began  to  wonder  what  was  coming  next ; 
and  had  the  Don  been  a  braver  man,  I  fancy 
I  should  have  made  some  few  enquiries  before 
I  had  proceeded  farther.  But  I  said  to  my- 
self that  where  Don  Baltasar  was  willing  to 
lead,  I  was  willing  to  follow.  I  forgot  that 
a  timid  man  may  face  a  danger  that  is  famil- 
iar, with  an  equanimity  born  not  of  courage 
but  of  contempt.  That  I  had  some  qualms, 
I  will  not  deny,  but  I  kept  them  to  myself, 
and  allowed  myself  to  be  roped  to  the  Don 
as  the  Don  was  roped  to  Gil  Polo ;  we  were 
distant  from  each  other  some  eight  or  ten  feet. 
Gil  Polo  led,  followed  by  the  Don,  while  I 
brought  up  the  rear. 

A  dozen  strides  brought  us  to  the  side  of 
the  barranca,  and  the  ascent  began.  We  fol- 
lowed an  obscure  trail  through  the  wood  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  with  little  difficulty  though 
slowly,  for  the  darkness  was  profound.  Then 
we  began  a  climb  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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When  I  was  being  hunted  by  the  royalist 
troops  through  the  forests  and  mountains  of 
Vera  Cruz,  more  than  once  or  twice  I  had 
done  some  bits  of  ugly  climbing.  And  I 
flattered  myself  that  in  that  business  I  was 
a  veteran,  with  little  to  learn :  in  this,  how- 
ever, I  was  mistaken.  We  had  done  about 
fifty  feet,  when  I  sang  out  "  Halt !  "  and  we 
halted  instantly,  while  the  Don  and  Gil  Polo 
cried  out  in  anxious  tones  to  know  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Nothing,  nothing  at  all,"  I  answered,  "  I 
am  as  right  as  ninepeuce.  Only,  as  I  am 
not  a  monkey,  nor  a  squirrel,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  much  longer  this  kind  of  thing 
is  going  to  last  ? " 

"Just  about  as  far  again  as  we  have 
come,  your  Excellency,  that  is  all,"  replied 
Gil  Polo,  and  his  voice  sounded  away  up 
above  my  head. 

"  If  you  have  a  good  footing,  we  will  rest 
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a  while,"  said  the  Don,  with  a  coolness  that 
amazed  me. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  am  as  comfortable  as  in  an 
arm-chair,"  I  answered,  with  a  laugh ;  for 
the  Don's  coolness  put  me,  I  think,  on  my 
mettle. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  anything  but 
comfortable.  Our  last  fifty  feet,  in  sad  de- 
fiance of  the  law  of  gravity,  had  been  taken 
up  the  face  of  rock  that  was  almost  perpen- 
dicular. As  we  stood,  my  right  foot  slightly 
raised  was  on  a  little  spur  of  rock,  my  left 
foot  had  found  a  cranny  that  could  accom- 
modate five  toes  only,  and  my  hands  gripped 
one  of  the  meshes  in  the  network  of  roots 
that  overlay  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Below  me 
was  a  cloud  of  blackness  that  seemed  to 
mount  as  high  as  my  knees.  Overhead  was 
the  Don,  and  beyond  him  Gil  Polo.  That 
there  was  a  kind  of  path,  consisting  of  steps 
in  the  rock,  holes  for  toes,  jutting  ledges, 
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and  a  huge  net  of  twining  roots,  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  denied  by  a  lover  of  truth.  Such 
as  it  was,  the  path  was  familiar  to  the  Don 
and  Gil  Polo,  and  to  its  dangers  they  had 
become,  in  great  measure,  insensible.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  continued  the  ascent.  Up 
and  up  and  still  up  we  climbed  hand  over 
hand,  until  the  thought  of  the  awful  abyss 
there  was  below  me  swooped  down  upon  me 
like  a  bird  of  prey,  and  I  felt  my  brain  begin 
to  reel. 

I  stared  wildly  down  into  the  sea  of  dark- 
ness below  me,  but  could  see  nothing.  And 
I  think  the  fearful  darkness  saved  me.  Light 
enough  to  have  outlined  anything  would 
have  fed  the  sense  of  distance,  and  thus 
have  lent  a  new  and  dreadful  strength  to 
the  terror  of  my  imagination.  I  made  a 
great  effort  of  will,  so  that  the  mighty  alp, 
against  which  I  lay  like  a  big  beetle,  showed 
signs,  to  my  fancy,  of  ceasing  its  strange 
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revolutions,  and  resuming  the  stability  that 
characterizes  a  respectable  rock. 

"  Soy  arriba,  mi  amo !  Arriba !  viva ! " 
It  was  the  voice  of  Gil  Polo,  announcing 
that  he  had  reached  the  top.  An  angel's 
carol  never  sounded  sweeter.  In  thirty 
seconds  I  was  sitting  on  a  broad  bare  rock, 
beside  the  Don,  who  was  complimenting  me, 
not  on  my  nerve — oh  no — but  on  my — 
muscle  !  Muscle  and  wind — he  thought  mine 
remarkably  good.  And  I  laughed  in  quite 
a  superior  way,  and  the  matter  of  nerve  was 
not  once  alluded  to.  But  suddenly  I  thought 
of  the  descent !  And  I  laughed  again  in  a 
superior  manner,  just  to  break  the  silence 
that  sprang  up,  as  my  heart  seemed  to  come 
to  a  sudden  standstill.  After  that,  all  that 
followed  seemed  as  nothing.  We  crossed  a 
bottomless  cleft  in  the  rocks  by  means  of  a 
felled  tree  that  was  laid  across  it ;  we  wound 
round  a  towering  column  of  rock,  along  a 
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pathway  barely  two  feet  wide,  with  a  yawn- 
ing gulf  below  us ;  and  we  slid  down  two 
hundred  feet  into  a  little  hollow  that  was 
Proafio  itself  in  miniature.  Presently  we 
came,  in  this  baby  barranca,  to  a  great 
flowering  shrub  of  an  immense  size,  opposite 
which  we  halted,  and  Gril  Polo  unroped  us. 

"  Remain  here,"  said  Don  Baltasar  to  Gil 
Polo.  Then  to  me,  "Follow  me,  mi  Gen- 
eral" 

Down  on  his  hands  and  knees  he  went, 
and  I  did  likewise,  and  followed  him  under 
the  flowering  shrub.  We  had  gone  perhaps 
thirty  feet  when  the  Don  said,  "We  may 
stand  now." 

"  Where  on  earth  are  we  ? "  I  said,  for  the 
darkness  was  sevenfold. 

The  Don  laughed,  and  said,  "  Wait  a  mo- 
ment and  you  will  see." 

He  struck  a  light  and  lit  a  pine-torch,  and 
then  I  saw  that  we  were  within  a  cave.  He 
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went  forward,  and  I  followed  him,  and  very 
soon  the  narrow  passage  opened  out  into  a 
large  apartment.  Here  were  other  torches, 
and  the  Don  lighted  three  or  four,  and  stuck 
them  in  clefts  in  the  wall.  I  looked  about 
me,  and  remembering  the  universal  legend 
of  Montezuma's  buried  treasure,  said,  "  Well, 
is  this  Montezuma's  hiding-place  ? " 

"Not  exactly.  Yet  you  see  what  is  in 
here,"  answered  the  Don. 

"  Oh  yes,"  I  answered ;  "are  they  boxes 
of  soap  ? " 

For  what  I  saw  were,  as  near  as  I  could 
make  out,  some  hundred  wooden  boxes  about 
two  feet  long,  eighteen  incheswide,  and  twelve 
inches  deep ;  besides  these,  there  were  nine 
large  boxes,  also  of  wood. 

Said  the  Don,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  Except 
Proano,  all  my  lands  are  unfortunately  in 
the  hands  of  the  rebels.  My  personal  jewels 
and  plate  are  in  those  nine  large  boxes,  and  I 
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value  them  at  a  million  dollars.  The  other 
boxes  contain  bars  of  pure  silver ;  these  I 
value  at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  my  storehouse  in  these  evil  times." 

Then  indeed  I  gazed  at  those  common 
wooden  boxes  with  eyes  of  astonishment. 

"  Is  it  possible  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Is  it 
safe  ?  Gil  Polo " 

"Yes;  Gil  Polo  knows  all  about  it;  so 
does  Padre  Isla;  so  do  two  other  of  my 
faithful  peons.  What  then  ?  They  are  true 
and  faithful.  Wild  horses  could  not  draw 
their  secret  from  them.  I  know  them." 

"  Why  did  you  bring  me  here,  Senor 
Don  ? "  I  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  Why  ?  WeU,  simply  that  if  you  should 
have  to  read  that  document  I  gave  you,  you 
might  understand  better  its  import.  And 
also  to  show  you  that  I  trust  you  absolutely. 
Shall  we  go  now  ? " 

Outside  we  found  the  faithful  Gil  Polo  fast 
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asleep  and  snoring  loudly.  We  awoke  him, 
and  when  he  had  readjusted  the  ropes,  we 
set  out  on  our  return  journey.  We  wound 
round  the  column  of  towering  rock,  crossed 
again  the  bottomless  cleft  that  was  bridged 
by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  came  to  the 
plateau  at  the  top  of  the  ugly  climb.  By 
this  time  the  full  moon  hung  glorious  in  the 
middle  of  the  strip  of  dark  sky,  that  lay 
like  a  roof  on  the  top  of  the  barranca.  For 
though  we  were  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom,  the  dark  mountainous  sides  of  Proano 
still  rose  thousands  of  feet  above  us.  In  the 
light  of  the  moon,  I  saw  that  the  descent  was 
not  really  perpendicular ;  nevertheless  the 
slope  was  terribly  steep. 

"  Tell  me,  Senor  Don,  how  did  you  man- 
age to  get  those  boxes  up  here  ? "  I  said,  as 
we  stood  a  while  on  the  edge  of  the  descent. 

"  They  were  not  brought  up  here.  At  a 
point  a  little  higher  up,  the  rock  rises  sheer 
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from  the  bottom.  We  ran  up  a  sort  of  crane, 
and  hoisted  them  straight  up.  It  was  not 
so  difficult  as " 

Clang !  clang  !  clang  !  clang  !  clang  !  We 
all  three  started,  as  suddenly  up  from  the 
barranca  came  the  clear,  loud,  quick  tolling 
of  the  church-bell. 

"  Oyes !  oyes !  We  must  hurry.  That 
means  danger,"  exclaimed  the  Don,  all  excite- 
ment. 

His  words  sent  the  blood  tingling  along 
my  veins.  I  knew  it.  It  was  the  old  battle 
thrill.  Down  we  went  hand  below  hand,  just 
as  we  came  up,  with  our  faces  to  the  rock. 
I  forgot  all  danger ;  my  thoughts  were  too 
busy  with  the  Brigadier  Don  Celestino  Borja. 
In  what  seemed  an  incredibly  short  time,  we 
came  at  the  run  within  view  of  Padre  Isla's 
house.  In  front  was  gathered  every  man  in 
the  barranca.  As  I  ran  more  quickly  forward 
to  meet  Padre  Isla,  my  little  handful  of  men 
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greeted  me  with  loud  cries  of  "  Viva,  viva, 
el  Leon  de  Mejico ! " 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  I  cried,  as  the  Padre 
came  up  at  a  trot. 

"  Ah,  Santisima  Trinidad !  They  are  com- 
ing, they  are  coming,  Senor  General,"  he 
gasped,  breathlessly. 

"Well,  what  of  that?  They  are  not 
unexpected  visitors.  Have  my  scouts  re- 
turned ? " 

"Yes,  mi  General,  and  they  are  waiting 
to  report." 

"  They  have  evidently  done  some  report- 
ing already.  Ah,  you  are  there,  I  see.  What 
have  you  to  say  ? "  I  said,  as  my  four  scouts 
advanced  to  me. 

One  of  the  two  men  who  had  gone  up  by 
the  way  we  entered  the  ravine  stood  forward, 
and  said — 

"We  got  nearly  to  the  top,  mi  General, 
by  the  help  and  favour  of  the  blessed  saints  ; 
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for  a  more  awful  road  in  the  dark  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth,  your  Excellency." 

"Never  mind  the  road,  senor;  I  have 
travelled  it." 

"  When  near  the  top,  we  heard  a  noise,  and 
hid  ourselves  among  the  trees.  And  soon 
there  came  along  a  band  of  men  in  single 
file.  The  moon  was  up  then,  and  we  saw  at 
intervals  the  gleam  of  a  bayonet.  We  count- 
ed them." 

"  Well,  how  many  were  there  ? " 

"  Senor  Diaz  here  counted  five  less  than  I 
did  ;  but  I  was  right  and  he  was  wrong." 

Here  there  was  an  exclamation  of  dissent 
from  Senor  Diaz  :  evidently  the  men  had 
been  disputing  about  the  correct  number. 

"  Speak,  man  !     How  many  were  there  ? " 

"Mi  General,  Diaz  counted how  many 

did  you  count,  senor  ? " 

"  I  counted  only  one  hundred  and  forty- 
two,"  replied  Diaz. 
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"Ah,  senor,  but  you  were  wrong.  The 
exact  number,  your  Excellency,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven." 

"  A  hundred  and  forty -seven  men  !  Non- 
sense !  Which  was  it — drunkenness  or  fright 
— that  made  you  count  double  ? " 

"  Dios  mio,  Senor  General,  neither  one  nor 
the  other,  as  your  Excellency  will  soon  see. 
They  are  coming  down  as  best  they  can,  and 
I  hope  one  half  of  them  will  break  their 
necks  on  the  journey.  To  get  ahead  of 
them,  caramba,  we  had  to  turn  monkeys, 
and  drop  from  tree  to  tree." 

"Who  is  in  command  of  them?" 

"  The  Brigadier  Don  Celestino  Borja  him- 
self." 

This  piece  of  information  somewhat  sur- 
prised me.  I  bade  the  two  scouts  retire,  and 
motioned  to  the  other  couple  to  come  forward. 

"You  have  been  to  the  head  of  the  bar- 
ranca by  way  of  the  mule-track?" 
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"Si,  si,  Senor  General,"  answered  the 
spokesman. 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the  enemy  ? " 

"  Yes ;  we  left  him  inarching  for  the  head 
of  the  barranca,  fifty  strong  to  a  man." 

"  Anything  else  important  ? " 

"Nothing,  nothing,  Senor  General,  except 
that  I  know  a  place  where  our  dozen  men 
could  overthrow  the  whole  lot  of  them,  if 
we  could  take  them  by  surprise." 

"  Indeed !  I  may  want  you  to  point  it 
out  soon.  Now  retire." 

They  saluted  and  retired,  but  had  not 
gone  half-a-dozen  paces,  when  the  spokes- 
man returned  and  said — 

"  I  forgot  to  say,  Senor  General,  that  the 
rogues  are  bringing  with  them  a  four- 
pounder." 

"  Good  heavens,  man,  you  don't  mean  it ! 
A  gun?" 

"Yes,  a  brass  four-pounder,  as  near  as  I 
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could  make  out.  They  have  taken  it  off 
the  carriage,  and  are  dragging  it  on  a  sledge 
with  a  couple  of  mules." 

"  Segun  eso  vamos  bien.  If  that  be  the 
case,  we  are  well  off,"  murmured  Padre  Isla  at 
my  side,  in  bitter  irony,  as  the  scout  drew  off. 

"Yes.  By  George,  you  are  right  this 
time  I  We  are  in  for  it  neck  and  crop. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  be  a  fine  chance  for  a 
man  to  show  what  stuff  he  is  made  of,  Padre 
Isla,"  I  said,  looking  hard  at  him  in  the 
moonlight. 

"And  I  have  not  forgotten  your  prophecy, 
General,"  he  answered  in  beautiful  English ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  tongue  I  gave  him 
a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand. 

The  Don,  who  had  been  conversing  with 
the  men,  joined  us,  and  said  to  me — 

"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  ? " 

"I  mean  to  leave  you  and  the  Padre  at 
the  hacienda,  in  charge  of  your  men.  I  am 
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going  to  take  my  ten  Creoles  and  my  two 
blacks,  and  make  a  dash  for  that  four- 
pounder.  If  once  they  get  that  gun  going, 
hemmed  in  as  we  are,  it  will  be  a  poor 
look-out  for  us,"  I  answered. 

"And  if  that  villain  Borja  should  come 
while  you  are  absent  ? "  enquired  the  Don, 
rather  dolefully. 

"  Well,  you  must  make  it  hot  for  him." 
"  But  he  has  a  hundred  and  fifty  men." 
"  And  you  have  nearly  fifty ;  a  good  wall 
to  fight  behind ;  a  good  house  behind  that ; 
a  good  cause  behind  all.     You  will  be  fight- 
ing  for   your   daughter's   honour  and   your 
own  life.     Por  Dios,  Senor  Don,  what  more 
do  you  want  to  make  a  lion  of  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  what  you  say  is  true.  And  I 
am  ready — yes,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  am 
ready !  But  I  am  not  a  man  of  war.  I 
know  not  the  art  of  fighting.  General, 
must  you  go?" 
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There  was  a  strain  of  entreaty  in  his  voice 
that  touched  me.  Said  I,  "  If  I  go  not,  then 
indeed  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  But  I  will 
hasten  back,  you  may  depend.  That  Borja 
will  be  here  before  I  am,  I  doubt." 

I  asked  Padre  Isla  if  the  women  and  chil- 
dren were  safe,  and  he  answered  that  they 
were  all  safely  housed  in  caves  overlooking 
the  hacienda.  The  Don  and  I  went  forward 
to  the  hacienda,  followed  by  the  cura  and 
all  the  fighting-men.  We  two  passed  into 
a  room  wherein  was  the  Dona  Irene. 

"It  is  true,  then.  They  are  really  com- 
ing ? "  she  said  to  me,  speaking  quickly. 

"  Yes,  they  are  coming,  alas  ! " 

Then  she  stepped  up  to  her  father,  put 
her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  him 
fondly. 

"Never  mind,  dearest,"  she  murmured 
bravely;  "we  shall  overcome  them,  I  am 
sure.  Think  not  of  me.  I  am  not  afraid. 

VOL.  Ill,  L 
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Ah,  Jesu!  why  was  I  not  a  man — then  I 
should  be  of  some  use.  But  I  will  stand 
by  you,  father  mine,  and  I  will  load  your 
muskets  for  you,  and  you  shall " 

"  There,  there  !  that  will  do,  predilecta 
mia.  You  know  not  what  you  say,  dulce 
hija,"  said  the  Don  in  a  voice  almost  broken, 
though  he  made  great  effort  to  control 
himself. 

I  said  I  thought  that  the  Lady  Irene  ought 
to  go  to  the  caves  out  of  danger;  and  in 
a  feeble  way  the  Don  seconded  the  idea, 
though  I  saw  that  in  his  heart  he  dreaded 
such  a  separation.  The  mistress  of  the  sit- 
uation, however,  was  Dona  Irene  herself; 
and  she  nobly,  albeit  foolishly,  determined 
to  remain  at  the  hacienda,  in  reach  of  her 
father. 

"  He  might  be  wounded.  He  might  need 
me.  And  I  up  there  in  the  caves  !  Picture 
it  —  and  I  calling  myself  a  Spanish  girl ! 
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General,  my  father  is  my  all.  I  will  not 
leave  him.  If  she  were  here,  think  you 
she  would  leave  you?" 

Ah  me !  how  the  blood  did  mount  into 
her  face  and  dye  her  white  throat  and  bosom, 
as  she  flung  the  question  at  me  with  all 
her  beanitiful  Southern  impetuosity  !  So  the 
matter  rested,  and  La  Dona  Irene  remained 
in  the  hacienda.  After  I  had  seen  the  Indians 
properly  posted,  and  spoken  to  them  a  few 
words  which,  to  my  surprise,  kindled  in  them 
a  fine  show  of  enthusiasm,  I  gave  some  final 
directions  to  Padre  Isla,  embraced  the  Don, 
saluted  La  Dona,  and  at  the  head  of  my 
dozen  brave  followers  I  sallied  forth.  Just  as 
they  were  closing  the  massive  gates  and  doors 
behind  us,  I  turned  round,  and  there  under 
the  arch  stood  La  Dona  Irene.  She  waved 
her  dainty  lace  handkerchief,  and  called  out, 
"  A  Dios !  Buen  suceso !  Viva  el  Leon  de 
Mejico!"  I  removed  my  sombrero  and 
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bowed  low,  as  became  me.  When  I  looked 
up,  through  the  nearly  closed  doors  I  saw 
just  her  face,  and  to  her  lips  went  her  hand, 
and  she,  sweet  lady,  blew  me  a  kiss  of  grati- 
tude that  had  barely  time  to  make  its  escape, 
before  the  great  doors  closed  and  the  vision 
beautiful  was  gone  like  a  dream.  Ah  me,  ah 
me  !  I  little  thought — I  little  thought ! 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE   FIGHT   IN  THE   PASS. 

WE  went  up  the  barranca  a  good  half-league, 
before  we  entered  the  pass  that  gave  egress 
to  the  high  lands.  It  was  called  Sal  si 
j)uedes,  or  Get  out  if  you  can.  Nor  was 
the  name  a  misnomer.  A  viler  road  never 
existed.  It  presented  every  variety  of  hor- 
ror, from  the  corrugated  lava,  the  flints  and 
fissures  of  the  mal  pais,  to  the  quivering 
bog  and  watery  treason  of  the  lagoon  of 
Vera  Cruz.  When  we  were  not  going  up  a 
wall  of  rock,  we  were  going  down  one.  I 
took  Juan  Diego,  the  scout  who  had  reported 
to  me,  a  lado,  and  said — 
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"  I  am  thinking,  they  might  as  well  have 
left  their  four-pounder  at  the  top.  They 
will  never  be  able  to  get  it  down — especially 
as  Borja  is  not  with  them." 

"  No,  General ;  but  they  are  led  by  a 
better  man  than  Don  Celestino,"  answered 
the  man. 

"  Indeed !  I  do  not  think  you  told  me 
the  name  of  the  comandante,  did  you  ? " 

"I  did  not,  your  Excellency.  You  did 
not  ask  me,  and  I  did  not  think  it  mattered 
much." 

"Who  is  it?" 
"The  Padre  himself." 
"  What !     Not  Padre  Torres  ?  "  I  cried. 
"  It  is  even  so.     The  Padre  himself  leads 
them." 

Then  I  laughed  aloud  in  bitterness  of 
soul. 

"And  you  thought  it  was  a  trifle  not 
worth  naming,  that  a  detachment  of  the 
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enemy  was  commanded  by  the  '  Master  of 
the  World '  in  person,  eh  ? " 

"  Si  par  cierto,  como  asi,"  answered  Diego, 
with  all  the  coolness  in  the  world. 

"Then,  Senor  Juan  Diego,  hear  me  speak 
truth — You  are  a  dolt,  a  born  idiot ! " 

"  YUenqut?" 

"  You  deserve  kicking,  that's  what." 

" Bien  esta,  Senor  General;  asi  es  la  ver- 
dad,  quiza." 

"There  is  no  perhaps  about  it.  Oh  yes, 
if  Padre  Torres  is  there,  the  gun  will  come 
through,  without  a  doubt." 

"  Unless  we  stop  it,"  added  Diego. 

"  You  are  in  a  valiant  mood,  it  seems." 

The  man  halted,  gave  me  a  hard  look,  next 
a  military  salute,  then  he  spoke — 

"  My  General  has  seen  me  in  battle.  1 
have  fought  by  his  side.  My  joy  has  been 
the  thought  that  he  knew  me  for  a  brave 
man." 
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That  was  all,  and  it  was  enough.  I  felt 
as  though  I  had  stabbed  him. 

"Forgive  me,  Diego.  My  bitterness  of 
soul  crept  into  my  tongue.  A  lion  is  not 
braver  than  Juan  Diego,  that  I  know.  But 
this  Padre  Torres  matter  has  upset  me.  We 
are  no  match  for  Torres  and  Borja  combined ; 
we  are  out-numbered,  we  are  out-generalled," 
I  cried  in  sadness,  almost  in  despair. 

Said  Diego,  "  Out-numbered,  maybe  ;  out- 
generalled,  never.  Ah,  if  we  could  only  meet 
them  in  the  open,  wouldn't  we  just  ride  them 
down  like  maize-stalks  !  See,  see  !  this  is  the 
place  where  I  thought  we  would  trap  them." 

We  had  come  to  a  gorge  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long,  from  ten  to  twenty  wide, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  wall  of  smooth 
rock,  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  in  the  middle, 
sloping  down  at  both  ends,  and  on  each  side, 
to  a  height  not  exceeding  ten  or  twelve  feet. 
The  bottom  of  the  gorge  was  very  rough,  ex- 
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cept  in  the  middle  where  the  mule-track  was 
pretty  even.  Two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
the  gorge,  one  came  suddenly  upon  a  huge 
rent  in  the  wall  upon  the  right ;  it  revealed 
a  short  steep  slope,  grass-covered,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  plateau  of  smooth  bushless  rock, 
affording  standing-room  for  over  a  hundred 
men. 

Said  Diego,  pointing  it  out  to  me,  "There, 
my  General,  that  will  prove  infierno  for 
Padre  Torres  and  his  crew.  They  pass  here  ; 
we  charge  them  suddenly  in  front  and  rear ; 
we  assail  them  from  above ;  they  are  con- 
fused, panic-stricken ;  no  escape  for  them, 
except  down  that  slope;  they  rush  down. 
Mira!  they  are  trapped  like  mice.  Not 
having  wings,  they  cannot  descend.  If  they 
try  to  climb  back,  we  shoot  them  down  like 
wild  beasts.  Que  dices,  mi  General  ?  " 

"  Your  plan  is  excellent ;  you  will  make  a 
comandante  yet,  Diego.  But  is  Padre  Torres, 
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think  you,  a  foolish  mouse  to  walk  into  a 
naked  trap  ?  For  a  soldier,  this  place  spells 
nothing  but  ratonera;  I  am  thinking  the 
Padre  has  learnt  his  letters." 

"Then  we  must  outwit  him,  that  is  all. 
Come  through  here  he  must ;  and  this  is  the 
place  we  must  attack  him  in,"  said  Diego, 
with  characteristic  ranchero  boldness  and 
confidence. 

The  man  was  right,  and  I  knew  it.  We 
had  either  to  beat,  or  be  beaten,  in  that 
gorge.  As  I  looked  at  the  steep  slope,  with 
the  broad  open  rock  below,  and  nothing  be- 
yond but  hundreds  of  feet  of  sheer  abyss,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  dreadful  fate 
that  would  overtake  us,  if  the  chances  of  war 
should  sweep  me  and  mine,  instead  of  Torres 
and  his,  down  that  treacherous  slope.  The 
dread  was  on  me  so  strong  that,  involuntar- 
ily, I  called  the  men  about  me,  and  said — 

"Men,  look   and   remember,  there   is  no 
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escape  from  that  rock.  Come  what  will, 
men,  do  not  go  down  there ;  it  is  the  jaws 
of  death.  That  is  where  we  are  going  to  put 
the  enemy." 

Then  I  explained  the  plan  of  surprise  and 
attack  to  them.  They  understood  it  in  all 
its  many  little  details  and  complexities,  as 
only  men  reared  to  guerrilla  warfare  could. 
It  was,  indeed,  simply  because  they  were 
twelve  men,  and  not  twelve  machines,  that 
I  had  the  smallest  confidence  in  the  result 
of  the  coming  contest.  And  though  I  knew 
I  could  rely  on  each  single  man  to  do  his 
whole  duty,  and  the  something  more  than 
his  duty  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  en- 
thusiasm, prowess,  heroism ;  yet  my  con- 
fidence in  the  result  was,  I  confess,  mighty 
small.  For  though  I  did  not  place  a  high 
value  on  the  courage  of  Torres,  I  did  on  his 
skill  as  a  commander;  and  yet  my  calcula- 
tions of  success  were,  necessarily,  based  on 
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the  assumption  that  he  would  forget  his 
skill.  It  was  reckoning  on  a  blunder;  and 
I  liked  but  little  the  situation. 

This  is  how  I  posted  my  men :  at  the 
top  of  the  gorge,  towards  the  high  lands, 
five  men,  under  command  of  Diego.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  towards  Proano, 
five  men,  besides  myself.  My  two  blacks, 
one  on  each  side,  were  atop  of  the  walls 
that  flanked  the  gorge;  their  work  was  to 
fire  on  the  enemy  below  as  often  and  as 
long  as  possible,  and  to  make  the  noise  and 
cries  of  a  good  dozen  men,  which  I  knew 
they  could  do.  Scouts  were  to  see  no  sign 
of  anybody,  and  to  pass  on.  When  the 
last  enemy  had  passed  the  rent  in  the  rock, 
the  darkies  were  to  open  the  ball  with  their 
music,  both  parties  below  replying  instan- 
taneously with  fire  and  charge,  and  may 
God  defend  the  right!  How  simple  it  all 
looks  written  down  in  black  and  white! 
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Yet  it  was  fifty  men  to  thirteen  in  a  life- 
and  -  death  struggle ;  and  though  I  say  it 
who  perhaps  could  afford  to  let  others  do 
the  talking,  the  odds  made  all  the  difference 
between  a  vulgar  scrimmage  and  a  stout 
and  manly  fight. 

The  dawn  stole  across  the  sky  in  faint 
grey  streaks.  The  trees  and  rocks  began 
to  assume  definite  shape.  So  much  light 
was  good,  but  more  was  not  good.  I  wanted 
not  broad  daylight,  for  various  reasons.  I 
was  crouched  behind  a  clump  of  flowering 
bushes,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge.  Of  a 
sudden  my  heart  gave  a  mighty  throb,  for, 
peering  through  the  mass  of  rich  crimson 
blossoms,  I  beheld  a  figure  standing  on  the 
highest  rise  of  ground  above  the  gorge ;  his 
back  was  towards  me,  and  he  was  signalling 
with  his  hands  and  arms  that  the  road  was 
clear.  In  a  few  moments  several  others 
appeared  on  both  sides,  overlooking  the 
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gorge.  Some  of  them  went  back  apparently 
to  report,  while  three  came  forward,  and 
with  difficulty  got  down  into  the  gorge, 
where  they  stood  awaiting  the  coming  of 
their  comrades.  So  far  all  was  well;  my 
two  blacks  up  there,  and  the  five  men  at 
the  far  end,  had  not  been  detected.  I  looked 
steadily  in  the  eyes  of  my  five  men,  and 
their  faces  were  set  like  iron. 

"  Get  ready ;  wait  till  I  give  the  word  to 
fire,  then  charge,  and  no  quarter,"  I  whis- 
pered, and  they  answered  me  with  their 
eyes.  Ten  minutes  went  by.  There  was 
a  grey  light  overhead,  but  the  gorge  still 
held  the  shadow  of  night.  At  last !  The 
tramp  of  men  marching,  together  with  a 
strange  grating  noise,  which  I  took  for  the 
sledge  on  which  they  were  dragging  the 
four-pounder.  We  strained  our  eyes  and 
ears.  Eound  the  bend  in  the  gorge  they 
came,  dark  moving  figures,  four  or  five 
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abreast,  though  not  in  regular  marching 
order.  We  heard  voices,  laughter,  and  a 
few  broken  shouts.  Said  I  to  myself, 
Torres  is  either  drunk  or  bewitched.  I 
tried  to  pick  him  out,  but  I  could  not  see 
him.  Had  he  been  within  range  of  my  gun, 
I  think  El  Barbarote  would  have  seen  his 
last  dawn  on  earth.  On  they  came,  a  hurry- 
ing, surging  mass  of  men,  and  they  looked 
a  hundred  strong.  No  sign  from  my  blacks ; 
what  did  it  mean  ?  The  enemy  was  within 
fifty  yards. 

"  Steady,  boys,"  I  said ;  "get  ready.  Pick 
out  your  man,  and  wing  him.  Steady, 
steady,  present " 

Crack,  crack,  went  the  guns  overhead, 
followed  by  a  rain  of  huge  stones,  while 
the  air  was  filled  with  barbaric  cries :  they 
were  doing  their  duty  bravely  were  my 
bonnie  blacks. 

"Fire!"  I  shouted  out,  and  as  the  guns 
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spoke,  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  crying,  'Arriba ! 
y  d  ellos!  Up,  and  at  them!  Dios  y 
Proano ! " 

The  men  answered  not  a  word,  but,  grey- 
hounds in  speed  and  tigers  in  spirit,  they 
ran  with  me  neck  to  neck,  until  they 
were  within  striking  distance.  Then  they 
gathered  breath,  and  gave  tongue,  and  this 
was  their  battle-cry — 

"  El  Leon  de  Mejico !  El  Leon  de 
Mejico ! "  From  overhead  came  the  cry, 
El  Leon  de  Mejico!  to  the  tune  of  crash- 
ing rocks.  While  away  in  the  rear,  like  a 
thunder-roll  came  the  same  cry,  El  Leon  de 
Mejico!  El  Leon  de  Mejico!  And  to  that 
war-cry,  which  seemed  to  carry  confusion 
and  terror  to  the  foe,  my  gallant  men  struck 
home.  Taken  utterly  by  surprise,  feeling 
themselves  in  a  trap,  exaggerating  fourfold 
the  number  of  their  assailants,  our  enemies 
were  seized  with  panic-fear.  Struck  at  in 
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front  and  rear  and  from  above,  they  rolled 
together  into  a  struggling  frantic  crowd,  and 
its  kernel  was  a  sledge  with  a  four-pounder 
brass  gun,  and  a  tandem  couple  of  mules. 

Twice  I  saw  Padre  Torres  in  the  centre  of 
the  crowd,  fighting  his  way  out  with  his 
sword.  I  heard  his  voice  crying — 

"  Cowards,  fools,  beasts,  face  about !  fight, 
dogs,  fight ! " 

All  at  once  the  crowd  loosened  and  made, 
helter-skelter,  for  the  head  of  the  gorge.  We 
ran  with  them,  striking  down  a  fugitive  at 
almost  every  step.  I  wondered  where  was 
Diego,  was  he  mixed  up  with  them,  or  ahead 
of  them  ?  Would  he  be  able  to  turn  them 
down  the  slope  ?  As  we  came  to  the  rent  in 
the  rocky  side,  I  drew  off  my  men  from  the 
pursuit. 

"  Get  ready  ! "  I  cried.  "  If  Diego  is  not 
asleep  he  will  turn  the  sheep  back,  and  we 
must  force  them  down  the  slope." 

VOL.  in.  M 
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As  I  spoke,  I  saw  that  the  bulk  of  the 
fugitives  had  already  passed  the  opening, 
and  I  was  getting  nervous.  If  they  once 
got  out,  they  would  rally ;  and  though  half 
of  their  number  lay  dead  or  dying,  there 
were  enough  left  to  take  vengeance,  if  pro- 
perly led. 

"  They  are  out !  mi  Dios,  they  are  out ! "  I 
cried,  springing  forward,  as  I  made  sure  the 
game  was  up  with  Diego.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, the  flying  crowd  came  to  sudden  halt. 
I  heard  the  guns  of  my  men  ring  out,  and 
then  the  voice  of  Diego  came  like  the  tolling 
of  a  deep-toned  bell,  "El  Leon  de  Mejico ! 
El  Leon  de  Mejico ! "  Cries,  shouts,  curses,  a 
swaying  to  and  fro  of  the  crowd,  and  then 
back  they  came,  leaping  like  deer,  flinging 
aside  their  weapons  as  they  ran.  No,  I  had 
no  mercy  for  them  :  they  would  have  given 
me  none. 

"Charge!  and  drive  them  into  the  jaws 
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of  death  !  "  I  shouted,  and  we  met  them  like 
battering  -  rams  spiked  with  sharp  steel. 
Eight  at  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  they 
doubled  themselves  up  again  into  a  frantic 
coil,  and  ran  and  rolled  helplessly  down  and 
down,  until  they  lay  on  the  broad  table-rock 
below,  and  underneath  them  an  abyss.  I 
looked  up,  and  the  sky  was  of  a  battle  colour, 
gloriously  red.  And  the  fight  in  the  gorge 
was  over. 

And  —  and  —  what  was  happening  in 
Proano  ?  Somehow,  the  question  sent  a 
cold  shiver  through  me.  We  counted  our 
dead  (two),  and  Diego  was  hurt  in  the  wrist 
rather  badly;  otherwise  we  were  all  sound. 
Of  the  enemy,  we  had  killed  two  mules  and 
thirty-four  men ;  and  we  captured  the  four- 
pounder,  which  was  useless,  as  the  mules 
were  dead.  I  carefully  scanned  the  features 
of  each  of  the  slain,  half  expecting  and  alto- 
gether hoping  to  find  Padre  Torres  among 
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them.  But  he  was  not  there.  I  brought  my 
ten  men  to  the  top  of  the  steep  slope,  and 
they  brought  their  loaded  pieces  to  bear 
upon  the  demoralized  crowd  below. 

The  poor  wretches  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  they  were  going  to  be  shot  down  in 
cold  blood  :  prisoners  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Padre  Torres  usually  were.  One  or  two 
of  them  fired  their  muskets  at  us,  though 
without  any  effect  except  to  madden  my 
men.  Others  cursed  us  roundly,  which  broke 
no  bones,  and  tended  to  make  my  men 
merry.  The  remainder,  and  they  were  the 
greater  number,  dropped  their  weapons,  if 
they  had  any,  fell  on  their  knees,  and  with 
upraised  hands  begged  for  mercy.  I  count- 
ed them,  and  found  their  total  number  to 
be  nineteen.  Torres  was  not  among  them. 
"  Donde  es  el  mariscal  de  campo  ?  "  I  called 
out.  They  shook  their  heads. 

"  Is  he  hiding  there  ?     If  he  is,  tell  him  to 
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come  out  and  show  himself  and  surrender,  or 
he  will  be  shot  down  when  found."  They 
affirmed  he  was  nowhere  on  the  rock.  He 
had  been,  but  he  had  disappeared.  One  man 
pointed  to  a  spot,  and  called  out — 

"  I  saw  him  go  over  there." 

Then  I  and  my  two  brave  blacks  went 
down  the  slope,  and  I  examined  the  place 
where  Padre  Torres  had  disappeared.  It  was 
a  frightful  descent,  and  tried  one's  nerve  to 
look  at  it ;  still  it  was  possible  to  an  expert 
climber,  such  as  I  knew  Padre  Torres  to  be. 
Thus  he  escaped  me,  the  scamp,  both  during 
the  fight  and  afterwards. 

"  Look  here ! "  I  cried  to  the  prisoners, 
"  Padre  Torres  has  gone  down  there.  If 
there  are  any  of  you  that  care  to  try  it,  now 
is  your  time.  I  will  not  fire  on  you."  They 
looked  at  me,  and  laughed,  but  none  ac- 
cepted my  offer.  My  blacks  took  all  their 
weapons  from  them,  and  by  means  of  scarfs 
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and  belts  we  bound  them  all  hand  and  foot. 
Then  I  detailed  two  of  my  men  to  keep 
guard  over  them,  giving  to  each  man  six  of 
the  captured  muskets,  loaded,  with  orders 
to  shoot  down  any  man  that  attempted  to 
ascend  the  slope. 

Then,  accompanied  by  eight  of  my  men, 
I  set  out  at  a  swinging  pace  for  the  hacienda, 
which  was  distant  about  two-thirds  of  a 
league. 
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CHAPTEE   XI. 

SOUND  THE    LOUD   TIMBREL  ! 

WE  had  covered  half  the  distance,  when  of 
a  sudden  we  halted  dead,  as  there  fell  on  our 
ears  the  sound  of  distant  firing.  Koll  after 
roll  of  musketry,  the  echoes  rumbling  up  the 
barranca  like  muffled  thunder.  My  heart 
gave  a  wild  leap. 

"  If  we  are  not  quick  we  shall  be  too  late," 
I  cried,  setting  out  at  full  run,  and  my  men 
kept  close  to  my  heels.  As  we  came  up  to 
the  hacienda,  the  gates  and  doors  swung 
open,  and,  admitting  us,  closed  with  a  crash. 
I  looked  round ;  no  one  was  visible  but 
Padre  Isla  ;  he  was  pale  and  nervous. 
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"What  fortune?"  he  gasped. 

"  Good.     What  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Ah,  mi  Dios  !  I  know  not.  I  fear  bad. 
I  was  looking  for  you.  The  Don  is  fighting 
like  a  tiger  out  there,"  he  stammered,  with  a 
jerk  of  his  head  indicating  the  wall  beyond 
the  courtyards.  I  gave  him  a  sharp  look. 
He  was  trembling. 

"  Your  sword  is  fresh,  Padre  Isla.  Shame  ! 
Follow  me." 

Running  through  the  courtyards,  we  came 
in  full  view  of  the  low  stone  wall,  and — 
something  more.  I  saw  it  all  in  a  flash. 
The  Indians,  some  firing  muskets,  others 
hurling  their  deadly  slings.  The  Don  wav- 
ing his  sword ;  the  Dona  Irene  loading  a 
musket  for  her  father ;  the  Indians  gather- 
ing quickly  in  a  body.  On  the  other  side, 
not  six  yards  from  the  wall,  coming  at  full 
charge,  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  to  the 
ringing  cry  of  Dios  y  Libertad !  It  was  like 
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trying  to  stem  a  broken  dam.  I  knew  it, 
and  yet,  good  heavens  !  my  heart  beat  high, 
my  spirit  rose  like  an  eagle.  The  lust  of 
battle  was  upon  me.  Pointing  to  Dona 
Irene,  I  said  quickly  to  the  euro,  in  English, 
"Guard  her  well,  and  do  your  duty  or  be 
damned."  Then  I  sprang  forward,  and  gained 
the  wall  at  the  same  moment  as  the  enemy. 

We  met  him  with  a  stinging  shower 
of  bullets  and  stones.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  the  attack  was  checked.  But  the 
halt  was  but  the  gathering  of  a  tiger  for  the 
spring.  With  a  roar,  half  yell  half  groan, 
the  patriots  sprang  at  the  wall,  and  poured 
over  it  in  scores.  Yes,  we  did  fight. 
Spaniard,  Creole,  Mestizo,  Indian,  and  Eng- 
lishman, we  fought  our  best.  At  the  head 
of  his  Indians,  the  Don  struck  like  a  Trojan, 
crying  aloud  "  El  Rey  y  Proano ! "  Behind 
Padre  Isla  stood  Dona  Irene,  and  the  Padre's 
sword  was  red,  and  flashed  like  a  sunbeam. 
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And  my  eight  brave  men  stood  four  on  each 
side  of  me,  and  we  had  no  breath  for  shout- 
ing, so  busy  were  their  bayonets  and  my 
sword.  But  all  was  not  enough  to  stem 
that  avalanche  of  seasoned  fighters.  They 
were  three  to  our  one,  and  every  man  was 
armed  with  a  bayonet.  They  fell,  in  dozens 
they  fell ;  but  still  they  came  on  and  on ; 
driving  us  back  slowly,  for  desperate  men  are 
not  to  be  hurried ;  but  surely,  all  the  same. 

We  were  across  the  second  courtyard 
before  I  realized  the  situation,  and  saw 
that  our  tide  was  ebbing.  At  the  same 
moment  I  heard  the  cry  of  "  El  Leon !  El 
Leon ! "  on  my  right.  I  looked  round,  and 
about  twenty  feet  from  me  Dona  Irene  lay 
upon  the  ground,  while  over  her  stood  Padre 
Isla,  his  back  against  a  stable-door,  holding 
at  bay  four  of  the  enemy.  He  wielded  with 
both  hands  a  long  Indian  club,  which  he 
played  with  lightning  swiftness.  A  sweet 
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spiritual  smile  was  upon  his  face  :  he  was 
covered  with  blood  :  he  had  lost  all  fear  :  he 
was  no  longer  a  coward  :  he  was  supremely 
happy.  I  felt  a  clutching  at  my  heart  as  I 
beheld  the  prostrate  figure  of  La  Dona.  It 
was  she  who  had  called  me — called  me  with 
her  dying  breath.  The  Padre  would  never 
have  called  for  help,  oh  no  ;  he  had  found 
his  courage,  his  "  soul "  he  called  it  after- 
wards ;  and  the  greater  the  danger,  the 
diviner  the  joy.  I  rushed  forward  and — 
yes,  I  killed  three  of  the  men,  and  the 
Padre  settled  the  fourth.  Oh,  but  she  ! — 
she  looked  the  image  of  death,  I  thought. 
"  She  has  swooned ;  carry  her  within,  and 
look  after  her,"  I  said  to  the  cura,  and  he 
picked  her  up  as  he  would  a  child,  and  car- 
ried her  into  the  house.  I  followed  behind 
to  guard  him ;  and  when  I  turned  to  rejoin 
my  companions,  I  saw  that  they  had  been 
forced  back  into  the  pretty  ornamental  court- 
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yard  in  which  I  stood.  Our  only  hope  now 
was  to  retreat  into  the  hacienda.  This  we 
did,  but  we  carried  with  us  in  the  rush  no 
less  than  ten  of  the  enemy ;  these  we  slew 
after  a  fierce  contest,  for  they  knew  that  No 
Quarter  was  the  fighting  order  of  both  par- 
ties. The  Don  ordered  meats  and  wines  in 
abundance  wherewith  to  refresh  our  sadly 
exhausted  forces ;  after  which  I  suggested 
that  he  had  better  go  and  see  how  La  Dona 
Irene  prospered. 

I  found  that  I  had  lost  three  of  my  men, 
while  a  fourth  was  badly  wounded.  Of  the 
Indians,  only  twenty  -  one  remained  out  of 
forty-three  ;  and  of  these  five  were  wounded, 
two  very  severely.  This  reduced  our  effec- 
tive force  to  twenty-six  men  only,  including 
Padre  Isla,  myself,  and  the  Don.  I  would 
gladly  have  given  a  finger,  just  to  know  how 
many  of  the  enemy  had  bitten  the  dust.  It 
was  my  opinion  that  we  had  fought  up  to 
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the  occasion,  and  had  killed  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  All  the  windows 
on  the  ground-floor,  looking  into  the  court- 
yard, were  barred  with  iron  shutters ;  so  I 
went  up  to  the  second  floor,  where  all  the 
living-rooms  were,  and  looked  out  into  the 
courtyard.  The  enemy  had  retired  into  the 
next  courtyard,  out  of  range,  where  he  was 
resting  after  the  great  fatigue.  In  the  court 
below  me,  I  counted  nineteen  of  the  dead 
rogues.  This  was  a  great  comfort  to  me, 
because  the  fighting  had  been  only  compara- 
tively light  there,  and  I  knew  we  had  done 
better  work  outside. 

I  stepped  on  to  the  verandah — that  same 
verandah  where  I  and  La  Dona  Irene  had 
sat  only  the  night  before,  watching  the  fire- 
flies dancing  under  the  graceful  palms,  and 
listening  to  the  plashing  of  the  water  as  it 
fell  back  from  its  beautiful  leap  ;  where  I 
had  saved  my  honour  by  the  skin  of  my 
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forehead,  digamoslo  asi.  Came  with  a  light 
tread  to  me  Padre  Isla.  Pointing  to  the 
slain,  I  said — 

"  By  that  token,  we  have  slain  four  score 
men  at  the  least.  And  when  we  are  re- 
freshed, we  will  polish  off  four  score  more,  if 
so  many  remain,  eh,  Padre  Isla  ?  " 

"  We  will  slay  and  spare  not,"  he  said, 
slowly  and  with  such  solemnity  that  I  was 
moved  to  look  closely  at  him. 

"  What  is  it  ?  What  is  wrong  ?  "  I  cried, 
for  my  glance  had  revealed  to  me  a  face 
riven  with  anguish. 

"  She  is  dead." 

"  Dead  ?     Who  ?     Not  Dona  Irene  ?  " 

"  Yes,  La  Dona  Irene  is  dead,  dead,  dead!" 
he  wailed. 

I  staggered,  and  should  have  fallen,  but 
the  Padre  Isla  caught  me  in  his  arms.  When 
I  could  speak  I  said,  "  Tell  me,  how  did  it 
happen  ?  " 
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"You  heard  her  call  you,  El  Leon,  El 
Leon  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Those  were  her  last  words.  She  was 
dead  when  I  laid  her  down  in  the  room 
where  she  now  lies.  Ah,  God  !  it  was  a 
bayonet-thrust.  We  will  slay  and  spare  not, 
for  La  Dona  Irene  is  dead  !  La  Dona  Irene 
is  dead  ! "  It  sounded  like  a  dirge. 

"  The  Don  ? " 

"  He  knows.  He  is  with  her  body.  Oh, 
oh,  oh,  La  Dona  Irene  is  dead,  dead,  dead  ! " 
And  smiting  his  brow  in  anguish,  Padre  Isla, 
drunk  with  grief,  staggered  off  the  verandah 
into  the  house.  I  followed  him  in,  and  sat 
in  a  room  apart,  and  my  thoughts  were  ex- 
ceeding sad.  After  a  time,  I  heard  a  step 
approaching,  and  rose  as  Don  Baltasar 
entered.  His  eyes  were  inflamed  with 
weeping,  but  he  was  outwardly  calm.  Our 
hands  met,  but  I  could  not  speak. 
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"  You  know,  I  see." 

"  Yes.     God  help  you,  my  friend  !  " 

He  gave  me  a  look  I  shall  never  forget, 
and  all  he  said  was,  "  Venganza,  General, 
venganza !  y  con  presteza." 

"  You  shall  have  vengeance,  and  that 
quickly." 

"  Let  us  attack  them  at  once.  I  burn,  I 
consume,  if  I  drown  not  my  flame  in  their 
blood,"  he  said,  with  an  intensity  that 
startled  me. 

"  Well,  if  you  wish  it,  be  it  so,"  I 
answered. 

I  went  to  the  men  below,  and  told  them 
we  were  going  to  attack  the  enemy  at  once. 
The  Indians  all  looked  surprised,  and  some 
few  showed  signs  of  reluctance.  Nor  was  I 
surprised  at  this,  for  the  odds  against  us 
were  heavy,  whereas  we  were  tolerably  secure, 
for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  hacienda.  I  turned 
to  Padre  Isla  and  said  to  him,  in  English — 
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"The  Don  wants  vengeance.  Do  they 
know  what  has  happened?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

Said  I,  "Then  tell  them.  Hearten  them, 
for  their  souls  are  faint." 

Then  stepped  forth  Padre  Isla,  and  his 
voice  quivered  as  he  said,  in  a  dialect  that 
was  half  Spanish  and  half  Aztec,  the  dialect 
of  Proano — 

"  Listen,  0  my  children,  0  sons  of  your 
fathers,  for  my  heart  is  heavy  as  lead,  and 
my  words  will  be  few.  The  blessed  Dona 
Irene  de  Tejira,  our  beloved  mistress,  is  dead!" 

A  loud  cry  of  amazement  broke  from  every 
throat. 

"Ye  saw  her,  how  brave  she  was!  Ye 
know  how  sweet  was  her  spirit,  how  pure, 
how  kind  !  She  was  thrust  with  a  bayonet, 
and  she  is  dead,  dead,  dead  !  " 

A  wail,  long,  low,  infinitely  sad,  filled  the 
room. 

VOL.  III.  N 
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"And  now  our  lord  and  master,  whose 
faithful  servants  we  are,  the  Don  Baltasar 
de  Tejira,  says — venganza!" 

"Si,  si;  venganza!  venganza!" 

With  a  bound,  every  man  was  on  his  feet, 
with  clenched  hands  and  flaming  eyes,  and 
not  loudly  but  with  terrific  force  he  uttered 
his  soul  in  the  one  word — venganza ! 

We  armed  them  with  clubs,  and  lances, 
and  swords,  and  daggers  for  all.  My  two 
blacks  and  two  Creoles — all  that  were  left  to 
me — stuck  like  wise  men  to  their  bayonets. 
Then  we  gathered  about  the  door,  which  at 
a  signal  was  opened  quickly,  and  out  we 
rushed.  As  we  broke  with  a  shout  into  the 
second  courtyard,  our  enemies  were  standing, 
sitting,  lying  about  in  all  directions,  resting, 
being  weary.  Little  did  they  look  for  our 
coming,  they  being  so  many  and  we  so  few. 
Yet  they  seized  their  muskets,  and  stood 
together;  and  though  for  a  moment  they 
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wavered  and  seemed  inclined  to  break  away, 
the  ringing  voice  of  Don  Celestino  Borja 
steadied  them,  and  they  met  us  in  charge, 
with  their  bayonets.  What  followed  seems 
to  me  now,  in  great  part,  like  a  dream.  I 
remember  hearing  loud  cries  of  "  Dios  y 
Libertad ! "  "El  Leon  de  Mejico  ! "  carolled 
out  defiantly  by  my  four  brave  men.  And 
"  La  Dona !  La  Dona  Irene  \ " 

Also,  I  remember  seeing  Padre  Isla  laying 
about  him  in  splendid  fashion,  with  his  long 
Indian  club,  around  the  end  of  which  were 
set  three  or  four  sharp  flints  ;  and  the  Don's 
bright  sword  flashing  in  the  sunlight;  and 
thinking  to  myself  that  I  had  never  seen 
men  fight  better  than  our  Indians  were 
fighting.  For  the  rest,  there  were  fierce 
cries,  shouts,  groans,  and  ever  and  anon 
a  wild  shriek.  Men  grappled  with  one 
another,  wrestled,  stabbed,  and  fell  biting 
one  another  like  wild  beasts.  All  this  I 
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saw  as  in  a  dream.  For  somehow  I  was 
mad — the  blood-mist  was  before  my  eyes — 
I  fought  for  vengeance.  I  saw  Borja  not 
ten  paces  from  me,  and  my  blood  surged 
within  me. 

"  I  am  coming  to  thee,  thou  villain  Borja  ! 
Tarry  a  moment,  and  we  will  embrace,"  I 
cried  aloud,  leaping  forward,  and  smiting 
so  that  those  between  us  either  fell  or  fled. 
And  when  my  sword  was  almost  within 
reach  of  him,  he  sprang  away  and  buried 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  men.  Twice  he 
did  this,  so  that  I  called  him  "  Mosca 
muerta!  Cobarde!"  Though  he  was  no 
coward,  for  he  fought  like  a  tiger. 

Of  a  sudden  I  was  conscious  that  some- 
thing was  wrong,  and,  glancing  round,  I  saw 
that  we  were  being  again  pressed  back  and 
overpowered.  Half  of  the  enemy  were  down, 
but  so  were  a  third  of  our  men  ;  and  the  rest 
looked  spent,  and  cast  glances  backward,  as 
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though  looking  for  a  means  of  escape.  My 
heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  felt  that  the  end 
was  drawing  near.  Just  then  I  heard  a 
sound,  that  made  me  look  up  into  the  blue 
sky  overhead.  Then,  gathering  all  my 
breath,  I  cried  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
"  Hark !  hark !  the  angels  are  on  our  side  ! " 
pointing  with  my  sword  skyward.  On  both 
sides,  every  man  ceased  fighting,  and  gazed 
curiously,  listening.  And  from  away  up,  as 
it  seemed,  from  out  of  the  blue  sky  above 
the  towering  sides  of  the  barranca,  there 
came  floating  down  to  us  the  cry  of — 
"Cor age,  hombres !  Corage,  hombres !  Dios 
y  el  Rey !  Victoria  6  muerte!  Victoria  6 
muerte!"  Whereupon  the  patriots  gazed  one 
at  the  other  with  wonder,  and  superstitious 
awe ;  for  though  few  of  them  walked  in  the 
sweet  light  of  Eeligion,  they  all  wrere  sensi- 
tive to  the  terror  of  Religion's  dark  shadow, 
which  is  fitly  termed  superstition. 
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On  our  men  the  effect  was  magical.  It 
was  the  voice  of  wife  and  child  calling  on 
husband  and  father  to  be  courageous,  to  play 
the  man,  never  to  yield,  to  conquer  or  die. 
Away  up  there,  heavenwards,  these  true 
angels  of  his  poor  hard  life  were  praying 
for  him,  were  watching  him;  and  their 
message  to  him  was — Courage,  loved  one ! 
Victory  or  death !  I  saw  them  looking  in 
each  other's  eyes,  and  the  tears  were  there, 
though  they  did  not  fall.  Then,  like  a 
strong  wind,  there  came  over  them  a  gust 
of  the  soul ;  a  wild  courage  seized  them,  a 
superb  enthusiasm,  and  a  strength  like  unto 
that  of  wild  bulls.  Shaking  their  weapons 
aloft,  they  broke  out  in  a  mighty  shout  of — 
"Si,  si.  Victoria  6  muerte!"  and  rushed 
at  the  enemy  like  giants  refreshed  with 
wine.  For  a  while  he  stood  with  his  old 
stubbornness,  and  the  conflict  was  terrific. 
Then  he  began  to  yield  ground;  we  felt  it 
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in  an  instant,  and  through  us,  as  one  man, 
there  went  a  thrill. 

"  Close  up,  and  at  them  ! "  I  cried,  wildly. 

And  the  men,  moved  by  a  beautiful  in- 
stinct rather  than  by  my  words,  closed 
wedge-like,  and  drave  at  the  foe  full-tilt. 
He  reeled  back,  staggered,  turned,  and  fled 
like  a  stag,  and  our  men  like  hounds  hung 
on  his  haunches,  pulling  him  down. 

"  Venganza ! "  roared  the  Padre  Isla. 

And  we  took  it.  In  vain  did  the  patriots 
— heaven  save  the  mark  ! — throw  away  their 
weapons,  and  cry  for  mercy.  They  were  in 
Proano,  on  a  merciless  errand,  and  we  meted 
out  to  them  their  own  measure.  They  fled 
down  the  barranca  at  full  speed,  and  we 
followed  them.  They  took  to  the  woods, 
and  we  followed  them.  They  scaled  dizzy 
heights,  and  we  followed  them.  And  those 
we  followed  we  overtook,  and  we  slew.  And 
Borja  fled  also,  and  I  followed  him.  He  was 
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a  nimble  runner,  and  could  jump  a  precipice 
or  scale  a  rock  like  a  chamois  ;  also,  he  could 
climb  a  tree  like  a  squirrel.  A  hard  kind  of 
game  he  was  to  hunt ;  but  I  had  sworn  to 
myself  that,  if  I  lived,  he  should  die  in 
Proano.  Therefore  I  followed  hard  after 
him  ;  and  soon  he  took  to  the  woods,  and 
went  up  the  side  of  the  barranca  at  a  place 
where,  questionless,  he  did  count  on  me 
either  breaking  my  neck  or  losing  my  nerve. 
Either,  had  we  had  a  gun,  could  have  shot 
the  other  time  and  again,  so  near  did  we  ap- 
proach at  times.  We  rose  some  hundreds  of 
feet,  until  we  came  to  the  great  tongue  of 
rock  that  overhung  the  barranca,  whereon 
a  bonfire  had  been  lighted  when  the  Don 
Baltasar  and  the  Dona  Irene  had  arrived  at 
Proano.  Along  this  rock  ran  Borja,  and  I 
followed ;  and  as  I  ran  I  took  the  scarlet 
scarf  from  about  my  waist,  and  wrapped  it 
round  my  left  arm.  In  my  right  hand  I 
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held  my  dagger.  And  Borja,  standing  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  tongue — for 
the  tongue  of  rock  was  fully  sixty  feet  long, 
and  barely  ten  feet  wide  —  did  follow  my 
example.  As  I  ran  up,  I  gave  one  quick 
glance  down,  and  I  liked  not  the  view. 

"  Yield ! " 

"  Never,  you  accursed  dog ! "  hissed  Borja. 

We  measured  each  other  with  our  eyes  for 
a  moment,  and  then  we  sprang  forward,  and 
the  duel  began.  A  poor  shield  is  a  silken 
scarf,  and  soon  we  were  both  sore  wounded 
in  the  left  arm.  We  stood  foot  to  foot, 
almost  breast  to  breast,  and  our  keen  dag- 
gers played  round  each  other  with  light- 
ning rapidity.  Presently,  as  by  a  common 
instinct,  they  flashed  asunder,  and  each- 
struck  home  for  all  he  was  worth.  The 
knives  met  and  caught  each  other  with  a 
clash  and  a  jar,  and  lo  !  my  dagger  snapped 
in  twain,  like  a  twig  that  is  rotten.  Borja 
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saw  it  and  struck  for  my  heart ;  but 
swerving  quickly,  I  saved  my  heart,  while 
the  dagger  buried  itself  to  the  hilt  in  the 
upper  part  of  my  left  shoulder.  And  as 
Borja  strove  to  withdraw  his  dagger,  I  seized 
him  round  the  middle,  and  forcing  him  back 
a  step  or  two,  I  put  out  all  my  strength  and 
flung  him  off  the  rock.  I  saw  him  fall  down, 
down,  down ;  one  wild  shriek  he  gave  that 
curdled  my  blood.  As  it  died  away,  there 
came  floating  up  to  me  a  loud  cry  of  "  Viva, 
viva,  el  Leon  de  Mejico ! " 

Then  I  knew  that  some  of  my  men  were 
yet  alive,  and  had  seen  the  contest  from 
below.  After  that,  I  staggered  to  the  middle 
of  the  rock,  cast  me  down,  and  my  senses 
closed  upon  me,  and  all  was  dark.  When  I 
came  to  myself  I  was  lying  on  my  bed  in  my 
room  at  the  hacienda,  and  Padre  Isla  was 
bending  over  me. 

"  How  goes  the  fight  ? "  I  murmured. 
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"  It  has  been  ended  six,  seven,  eight  hours 
ago.  It  closed  with  the  death  of  Borja. 
Won  ?  Of  course  we  did.  But  you  must 
not  talk.  You  are  weak.  You  have  lost 
much  blood,"  said  the  Padre  Isla,  speaking 
in  English. 

"The  Don?" 

"  Is  with  La  Dona  Irene." 

"  Dead  ?     Never  ! " 

"It  is  even  so.  Covered  with  wounds. 
He  fought  for  vengeance,  and  he  had  it. 
God  rest  his  soul !  Short  will  be  his  tarry 
in  Purgatory,  and  light  his  pains.  He  was 
a  good  man  and  just.  There,  there  !  I  meant 
not  to  tell  you  yet.  The  men  you  captured 
in  the  pass,  where  you  fought  Torres,  I  have 
set  at  liberty.  The  two  men  you  left  to 
guard  them  and  one  of  your  blacks  are  alive 
and  well ;  the  others  are  dead.  Fifteen  of 
our  Indians  are  yet  alive,  though  one  I  fear 
will  die.  Of  the  enemy,  we  have  slain  one 
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hundred  and  thirty  -  eight ;  the  remainder 
escaped.  Ah !  it  was  a  gallant  fight,  and  I 
found  my  soul  in  it.  FEAR  has  fled,  and  now 
know  I  that  I  am  no  coward.  But  the  Don 
— and  La  Dona  are  dead,  dead.  Therefore  is 
my  heart  like  water." 

Here  his  voice  broke,  and  he  wept  sore. 
On  the  third  day  following  the  fight  they 
buried  the  Senor  Don  Baltasar  de  Tejira,  and 
with  him  in  the  same  place  his  dear  child, 
La  Dona  Irene  de  Tejira.  They  buried  them 
in  a  cave  in  the  rock,  behind  the  church. 
And  all  the  men  that  were  alive  that  day  in 
Proafio  were  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  as  were  also  the  women  and  children. 
In  the  entrance  of  the  cave  I  stood,  and  the 
Padre  Isla  by  my  side  ;  and  when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  offices  for  the  dead,  men, 
women,  and  children  lifted  up  their  voices 
in  great  lamentation,  and  wept  aloud. 

'Tis  said  that  Grief  is  selfish.     I  know  not. 
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But  this  know  I  :  though  death  had  entered 
nearly  all  the  huts  of  Proano,  and  the  bar- 
ranca was  a  house  of  mourning — yet  for  their 
master  and  their  young  mistress  dead,  they 
sorrowed  with  a  great  and  particular  sorrow. 

It  was  a  full  week  before  I  could  bring 
myself  to  open  the  packet  which  the  Don 
had  delivered  to  me.  When  I  did  so,  and 
read  what  was  therein  written,  my  amaze- 
ment knew  no  bounds.  I  called  the  Padre 
Isla,  saying  unto  him — 

"  Read,  read  me  this.  I  think  my  brain  is 
disordered."  He  looked  at  the  document  I 
held,  and  smiled. 

"  Nay,  I  have  a  copy.  I  know  all  about  it. 
He  charged  me  strictly  to  see  that  all  the 
treasure  was  delivered  into  your  hands  safely. 
And  that  will  I  do." 

"  But  he  has  given  me  all  his  treasure  ? "  I 


"  Quite  so.     And  who  deserves  to  have  it, 
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if  you  do  not  ?  You  risked  your  life  in  his 
defence.  Yet  would  I,  0  mi  General,  plead 
the  cause  of  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  of 
Proano  ! " 

"  Nay,  nay,  spare  me,  good  Isla.  Thinkest 
thou  my  heart  is  of  stone  ?  They  are  my 
children  now,  and  I  will  see  that  they  want 
not.  I  have  been  thinking  how  .  .  . 

Desunt  cetera. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

ROBIN   GOOD. 

CHRISTMAS  1817  was  a  cold  day  for  the  robin- 
redbreasts  round  about  Poloc.  Snow  fell 
all  over  Peakshire,  and  fell  all  day  long ;  so 
that  the  roads  were  blocked,  and  hedges,  and 
stone  walls,  and  most  of  the  low-lying  land- 
marks were  buried  out  of  sight,  and  the  land 
wore  a  strange  unfeatured  aspect.  Redstag 
moor  lay  desolate  under  a  dark -grey  sky, 
cruel  and  bleak.  Between  snow  and  cloud 
roamed  a  fierce  howling  wind,  biting  and 
wolf-like,  which  drove  the  sleet  in  angry 
gusts  against  the  windows  and  shutters  of 
the  old  "Bull  i'  th'  Thorn,"  and  sent  weird 
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sounds  travelling  through  the  passages  and 
corridors.  About  mid-day  the  wind  fell,  and 
the  sleet  gave  place  to  snow,  and  snow  fell 
hour  after  hour,  swallowing  up  all  sound,  and 
filling  the  air  with  burdened  silence.  Still 
the  flakes  came  down  thick  and  fast,  ghostly 
in  their  white  noiselessness.  The  silence 
grew  oppressive.  People  longed  for  some 
sort  of  noise ;  even  the  demooiacal  piping  of 
the  wind  seemed  a  pleasure  dead,  in  memory. 
There  was  elemental  music  in  the  patter 
of  rain,  the  clatter  of  hail,  the  pit-plash  of 
sleet.  In  the  voiceless  snow  there  was  not 
to  be  heard  a  note  of  music.  It  came  in 
mystery  and  silence,  and  wrapped  the  land  in 
what  might  well  have  been  a  shroud  of  death. 
Night  fell,  and  gladly  were  shutters  closed 
and  bolted,  and  latches  of  doors  wedged 
down,  and  candles  lighted,  while  more  wood 
was  piled  on  the  fire  in  the  open  hearth,  and 
in  the  ruddy  glare  the  good  folk  looked 
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kindly  one  at  the  other,  and  thanked  their 
stars  that  they  were  not  born  snowflakes. 
Hours  later,  doors  were  held  ajar,  and  eager 
faces  were  thrust  out.  Good  heavens !  the 
mystery,  awful  in  its  silence,  was  still  busily 
at  work.  The  doors  were  closed,  locked, 
bolted,  and  latch-wedged.  And  the  snow 
fell,  and  ceased  not,  and  deep  silence  brooded 
over  the  land. 

In  the  dark  gaunt  kitchen  at  the  "Bull 
i'  th'  Thorn"  sat  two  women  alone.  One 
was  Lady  Poloc,  seven  years  older  than  when 
last  we  saw  her,  seven  years  more  devout, 
seven  years  more  wicked.  A  little  more 
flesh  she  had,  a  little  more  temper,  other- 
wise unaltered.  The  second  woman  was  a 
bold  handsome  creature  of  about  five-and- 
twenty  years  of  age.  Her  beauty  was  rather 
coarse,  but  emphatic,  and  her  beautiful  brown 
eyes  were  killing.  Patty  Alsop  was  her 
name,  and  she  was  Lady  Poloc's  sole  servant 
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and  companion.  Christmas  is  a  day  of 
wonders,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  day  is  apt 
to  become  the  fear  and  awe  of  the  night. 

Both  women  were  a  bit  nervous  to-night, 
and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  utter  desolation 
and  loneliness  of  the  large  rambling  old 
house  on  the  moor.  To  keep  their  courage 
up,  they  were  eating  plum-cake  and  drinking 
mulled  ale,  by  the  combined  light  of  two 
attenuated  candles  of  the  kind  known  as 
rats'  tails,  and  a  small  but  bright  red  coal- 
fire.  The  ends  of  the  room,  the  large  open 
fireplace,  and  most  of  the  heavy -beamed 
ceiling,  were  visible  less  to  the  eye  of  the 
body  than  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Beyond 
the  darkness,  listening  a  moment,  one  heard 
soft  mysterious  sighs,  moans,  wails,  and 
bodiless  laughter.  It  was  only  the  night 
air,  of  course ;  but  it  might  have  been — ay, 
and  who  could  swear  that  it  was  not  ? — a  wave 
of  sound  from  the  dim  and  dismal  world  of 
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spirits  that  surged  like  the  restless  sea,  being 
over -full  of  unhappy  life.  The  old  clock, 
with  the  click  of  a  falling  hammer,  chirred 
for  ten  seconds,  and  then  began  slowly  and 
solemnly  to  strike  twelve. 

"  There !  it's  midnight,  and  I  reckon  we 
had  best  go  to  bed.  If  we  sit  up  any  longer, 
we  shall  be  fancying  there  are  neet  boggarts 
about,"  said  Lad  Poloc,  picking  up  the 
tongs  and  carefully  taking  off  the  fire,  and 
putting  under  the  grate,  a  couple  of  half- 
burnt  lumps  of  coals,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's 

egg- 

Just  then  there  came  a  loud  knock  at  the 
kitchen -door.  Both  women  gave  a  start, 
and  jumped  to  their  feet,  while  the  tongs 
fell  with  a  clatter  into  the  fender,  from  Lady 
Poloc's  hand. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us  !  What  was  it  ? " 
gasped  handsome  Patty,  her  beautiful  eyes 
wide  open  with  terror. 
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"  Don't  be  daft,  wench.  Its  no  boggart," 
said  Lady  Poloc,  scornfully,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Happen  its  worse  than  a  boggart,"  re- 
plied Patty. 

"Such  as  what?" 

"  A  man,  a  dreadful  man." 

"  And  you'd  have  me  think  you're  scared 
of  a  man,  eh  ?  You're  fond  enough  of  'em 
as  a " 

The  knock  was  repeated,  this  time  with 
a  vengeance. 

"  Open  the  door,  open  the  door,  if  you  are 
Christians  and  not  wild  heathen ! "  cried  a 
deep  gruff  voice  from  without. 

"  What  d'ye  here,  ye  night-hawk  ? "  roared 
Lady  Poloc,  with  a  swift  rise  of  temper. 

"  I'm  half  dead.  I  want  a  crust  of  bread,  of 
your  charity.  And  shelter  from  this  damned 
storm.  Open  the  door,  for  God's  sake  ! "  an- 
swered the  stranger  without  the  gates. 

"  Egad  !  ye'll  get  neither  bite  nor  sup  here 
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This  is  neither  workhouse  nor  inn.  Get 
along  wi'  ye  to  the  ale-house.  'Up  Three 
Steps '  it's  called,  at  the  far  end  of  the  village. 
They'll  put  ye  up  there  for  the  night,  if  ye 
don't  carry  your  wickedness  on  your  face. 
Get  away  with  you  !  " 

The  man  gave  vent  to  a  deep  oath,  then  he 
said  in  a  gentler  tone — 

"  Don't  be  hard-hearted,  woman.  I'm  dead 
tired  and  hungry.  You'll  find  me  a  corpse 
on  your  doorstep  in  the  morning,  and  my 
curse  will  follow  you  through  life,  if  you  do 
not  have  a  spark  of  pity  on  a  poor  storm- 
beaten  devil,  and  give  me  a  shelter  at  least. 
The  place  is  big  enough  to  house  a  hundred 
of  the  likes  of  me  in." 

Before  Lady  Poloc  could  make  answer  to 
this  appeal,  came  Patty  to  where  her  mis- 
tress stood  by  the  door. 

"  Poor  chap  ! "  she  said,  "  it's  too  bad  to  be 
hard  on  him,  such  a  night  as  this." 
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"  Would  you  let  in  a  stray  vagabond,  who 
might  murder  us  both  in  our  sleep  ? " 

"  We  could  put  him  in  a  room  and  bolt 
him  in  all  right." 

"  It's  tomfoolery,  I  say ;  but  there  !  do  as 
ye  like." 

And  Lady  Poloc  drew  back  from  the  door, 
and  marched  back  to  the  fireplace,  where  she 
stood  with  one  eye  on  the  door  and  the  other 
on  the  poker.  It  was  the  same  poker,  it 
occurred  to  her  just  then,  with  which  she 
attacked  Eafe,  the  long-lost,  probably  dead 
Rafe,  years  ago.  Thrown  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, Patty  the  humane  felt  a  little 
undecided  how  to  proceed.  The  stranger 
might  be  a  bad  man,  might  even  be  one  of 
two  or  three  bad  men,  who  were  only  waiting 
for  the  door  to  be  unbarred  to  rush  in  and 
do  violence  and  murder.  This  grisly  thought 
made  her  shiver. 

"  If  the  vagabond  is  to  be  let  in,  why 
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don't  ye  go  about  doing  it  ? "  cried  Lady 
Poloc. 

Thus  challenged,  the  young  woman  began, 
"  I  say,  what's  your  name  ?  " 

"My  name?"  queried  the  stranger,  in  a 
tone  that  suggested  that  a  conundrum  had 
been  put  to  him. 

"Well,  I  reckon  you've  got  one,  hanna 
you  ? " 

"  Oh  yes,  mar'm,  but  I  keep  it,  like  my 
jewellery,  stowed  away  in  a  safe  place,  not 
easy  to  be  come  at.  It's  Robin  Good  I'm 
called,  by  those  who  knew  me  when  I  had  a 
roof  of  my  own  over  my  head." 

"  Eobin  Good.  La  !  then  you  ought  to  be 
Good  Robin.  Are  ye  alone  ? " 

"What  do  you  mean?  Of  course  I'm 
alone.  Who  the  deuce  d'you  think  would 
keep  me  company  such  a  night  as  this  ? " 

"  Are  ye  honest  ? " 

"  Open  the  door  and  I'll  tell  you  all  my 
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history,  if  you  want  it.  But  for  pity's  sake 
stop  the  jaw  till  I'm  under  shelter." 

"  Well,  I'll  risk  it,"  muttered  Patty,  with 
determination. 

Two  stout  oaken  bars,  which  reached  from 
jamb  to  jamb,  were  taken  out  of  their  iron 
sockets  ;  the  wedge  that  held  down  the  latch 
was  removed,  and  the  door  was  slowly 
opened.  It  was  still  snowing  hard.  Up  to 
his  thighs  in  snow  stood  a  man,  white  all 
over  with  snow.  He  stepped  within  the 
doorway,  kicked  his  feet  and  shook  himself, 
and  then  passed  into  the  kitchen,  cap  in 
hand.  The  young  woman  lost  no  time  in 
closing  the  door,  and  barring  it. 

"  Come  ye  here,  where  I  can  see  your  face, 
man,"  called  out  Lady  Poloc. 

"  Yes,  mar'm,  and  sorry  am  I  that  it  isn't 
a  handsomer  face  for  your  ladyship's  eyes  to 
rest  on,"  said  the  man,  coming  forward,  pulling 
his  forelock  to  show  that  he  knew  his  manners. 
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Her  ladyship's  black  eyes  were  fixed 
steadily  upon  him.  "  And  how  came  ye  to 
know  that  I  was  her  *  ladyship '  ? "  she  said, 
sharply. 

"  Oh,  I  knew  the  place  right  off,  the 
moment  I  put  eyes  on  it.  Cap'n  Silas — you 
mind  him,  your  ladyship  ?  He  told  me  all 
about  the  '  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn,'  and  all  about 
your  ladyship.  He  thought  a  mighty  power 
of  Lady  Poloc,  did  Cap'n  Silas." 

"  Oh,  then  ye  knew  Captain  Silas,  eh  ? 
Ye  were  not  of  his  gang,  I'm  thinking  ? " 

"  No ;  still  I  knew  him.  And  he  sort  a 
lied.  For  he  said  as  how  I  should  find  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  night's  lodging  at  the 
'  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn.'  " 

"  Hanna  ye  got  it,  ye  glib-tongued  vaga- 
bond ? "  cried  Lady  Poloc,  in  strident  tones. 

"  I  have,  thank  my  stars.  And  I  ask  your 
pardon,  your  ladyship.  I  thought  at  one 
time  you  were  going  to  show  me  the  cold 
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shoulder,"  said  Robin  Good,  with  a  meekness 
that  mollified  Lady  Poloc. 

"Happen  ye  looked  for  a  coach-and-pair 
to  meet  ye  on  the  moor,  and  bring  ye  here 
in  state,  my  man.  There,  there !  get  the 
rogue  some  bread  and  meat,  Patty  Alsop. 
And  look  ye  here,  Robin  Good,  ye'll  pay 
me  for  the  same  in  the  morning." 

"I'm  willing  to  work  it  out,  your  lady- 
ship, if  that'll  suit ;  but  as  for  money " 

"  Drat  the  man !  he  thinks  I  take  him 
for  a  lord  in  disguise,"  laughed  her  ladyship 
loudly. 

When  he  was  shown  into  a  room  for  the 
night,  and  when  Lady  Poloc  left  him,  he 
heard  her  turn  the  key  on  him  and  shoot  a 
bolt.  But  he  only  laughed  to  himself,  and 
in  five  minutes  he  was  fast  asleep. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GOOD   ROBIN. 

THE  law  of  compensation  in  life  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  mysterious.  By  it  we  are  both 
robbed  and  enriched,  and  treated  to  the  vari- 
ous flavours  of  bitter  and  sweet.  Lady  Poloc 
felt  hard  hit  when  she  heard  of  the  death  of 
that  amiable  rogue,  Captain  Silas.  He  died 
manfully  on  the  gallows-tree  down  in  the 
west  country,  where  folk  were  too  dull  to 
appreciate  the  humorous  side  of  a  thing. 
That  was  three  years  ago,  and  for  a  while 
Lady  Poloc  sorrowed  deeply,  thinking  of  the 
contraband  kegs  of  brandy  and  packets  of 
tea  that  would  no  longer  be  quietly  cast 
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ashore  at  the  "Bull  i'  th'  Thorn."  To  her 
ladyship's  thinking,  however,  it  was  some 
compensation,  though  small  and  not  equal 
to  the  original  loss,  when,  six  months  later, 
poor  Sir  Ralph  Poloc,  sad-hearted  and  totter- 
ing in  mind  and  body,  sat  him  down  in  the 
arm-chair  respected  of  the  Eeevers,  drooped 
his  head  upon  his  chest,  and  with  a  gentle 
sigh  passed  away.  He  had  become  a  burden, 
and  the  burden  fell  off;  and  though  Lady 
Poloc,  being  still  in  a  salvable  condition, 
donned  rusty  crape,  and  looked  the  model 
of  a  widow  bereaved,  she  felt  happier  and 
lighter  of  heart  than  she  had  done  since  the 
sad  taking  off  of  unfortunate  Captain  Silas. 

Again,  when  Jake  Doxey,  the  drunken 
ploughman,  was  caught  poaching  on  Squire 
Crump's  preserves,  and  badly  bruised  the 
keeper,  and  was  sent  to  jail  for  six  months 
to  cool  off,  Lady  Poloc  felt  that  Providence 
was  dealing  very  hardly  by  her.  For  though 
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Jake  was  a  hard  drinker,  and  apt  to  be  a 
trifle  riotous  in  his  cups,  he  was  always 
amenable  to  reason  when  sweetly  discoursed 
by  her  ladyship  and  the  poker.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  and  a  good  one.  Moreover, 
his  reputation  being  out  at  elbows,  he  was 
contented  with  but  small  wage,  seeing  he 
could  get  none  other.  He  suited  Lady  Poloc 
very  well,  and  she  mourned  his  loss. 

But  compensation  came  in  the  person  of 
Patty  Alsop.  She  also  was  under  a  cloud, 
and  was  willing  to  work  for  her  simple  board 
and  lodging.  Mistress  and  maid  got  on  to- 
gether first-rate.  Patty  was  equal  to  most 
things,  but  not  to  all.  She  could  feed  and 
clean  Nick,  the  sapient  mule,  who  still  flour- 
ished in  all  his  virtue  and  his  vice.  She  could 
manage  the  latter-day  Peggy  and  the  modern 
Jeshurun.  But  when  it  came  to  hauling  fire- 
wood, and  sawing  it,  and  going  to  the  mill 
for  a  sack  of  flour,  and  suchlike  things,  Patty 
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then  discovered  what  an  inferior  beast  of 
burden  a  woman  is  to  a  man.  When  the 
snow  melted,  there  was  the  ploughing  to  be 
done,  and  the  sowing ;  and  how  to  come  by 
another  Jake  Doxey  was  more  than  Lady 
Poloc  could  find  out. 

Just  in  the  nick  of  time  came  the  snow- 
storm, and  blew  Kobin  Good  to  the  "  Bull 
i;  th'  Thorn,"  like  a  bird  to  an  empty  nest. 
And  when  he  agreed  to  step  into  Jake's 
shoes,  at  Jake's  wage,  Lady  Poloc  felt  that, 
after  all,  virtue  was  sometimes  rewarded  in 
this  wicked  world.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  child  of  destiny,  Kobin  Good,  tarried  at 
the  "  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn."  And  so  active  was 
he,  and  willing,  that  Lady  Poloc  found  no 
use  for  the  iron  argument  of  the  poker.  She 
even  condescended  to  follow  the  path  of 
Patty's  speech,  and  called  him  Good  Robin. 
Oh,  he  was  a  model  ploughman !  The 
"  Leather  Bottle "  knew  him  not,  nor  the 
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"  Up  Three  Steps  Inn."  He  cared  not  for 
society ;  seldom  went  out  of  an  evening, 
and  when  he  did,  got  home  early.  He  had 
knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal ;  had 
been  in  foreign  parts,  and  could  rattle  off 
foreign  lingo  like  a  native.  This  he  would 
do  at  times  to  amuse  the  two  women,  over 
his  pipe,  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 
He  told  them  tales,  travellers'  tales  of  ad- 
venture, of  strange  peoples,  customs,  sights. 
It  was  like  reading  a  book.  Better  still, 
thought  Patty,  it  was  almost  like  looking 
on  coloured  pictures.  For  Good  Robin  was 
something  of  an  artist  in  words,  and  knew 
how  to  colour  his  vivid  narratives. 

The  evenings  now  were  all  too  short, 
thought  the  handsome  Patty.  Nevertheless 
they  were  long  enough  for  her  to  lose  her 
heart  in,  to  the  much -travelled  ploughman 
with  the  nicely  convertible  name.  He  was 
always  now  Good  Robin,  and  Patty  mouthed 
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it  like  sweet  honey.  He  was  a  good-looking 
fellow  enough,  sturdily  built,  with  a  bronzed 
face,  a  heavy  moustache,  which  seemed  oddly 
out  of  place  on  a  ploughman's  lip,  and  a  pair 
of  black  eyes  that  might  have  belonged  to 
Lady  Poloc  herself.  While  her  ladyship  liked 
his  mouth,  it  troubled  her  somewhat.  It 
was  large  and  firm,  and  she  respected  the 
quality  it  indicated,  even  as  she  respected 
her  own  mouth  and  what  it  indicated.  At 
the  same  time,  it  always  reminded  her  of 
somebody's  mouth  she  knew,  but  for  the  life 
of  her  she  could  not  recollect  whose  mouth 
it  resembled. 

As  for  Robin  Good  himself,  both  women 
decided  that  he  had  seen  better  days,  though 
what  kind  of  better  days  neither  of  them 
could  determine.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his 
softer  ways  were  simply  the  result  of 
knocking  about  the  world,  and  coming  in 
contact  not  only  with  the  rough  but  with 
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the  smooth.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  limit 
to  their  speculation.  Both  women  were  quite 
sure  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman  fallen  upon 
adversity.  He  was  fundamentally  one  of 
them,  a  common  man.  This  conclusion, 
however,  was  not  repellent,  but  attractive. 
The  touch  of  mystery  about  him  was  deep- 
ened by  the  following  circumstance.  Every 
week,  with  unbroken  regularity,  there  came 
three  letters  addressed — 


To  LADY  POLOC, 

At  the  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn, 
On  Bedstag  Moor, 
Poloc, 

PEAKSHIRE. 

For  Mr  Robin  Good.  Postage  prepaid. 


They  came  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
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Saturdays,  and  were  post-marked  London, 
Southampton,  Bristol.  Each  letter  bore  a 
large  red  seal  of  wax,  with  an  image  on  it 
like  a  griffin.  What  Lady  Poloc  would  have 
given,  just  for  a  peep  at  the  contents  of  those 
mysterious  letters  !  They  came  so  regularly 
that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  divert  one 
from  its  course,  and  her  hope  lay  in  coming 
across  one  left  lying  about.  But  no ;  they 
vanished  from  sight,  and  were  seen  no  more. 
Kobin  Good  volunteered  the  information  that 
the  letters  came  from  three  old  chums,  whose 
acquaintance  had  been  made  across  the  seas. 
Had  the  mystery , suddenly  opened,  and 
every  letter  been  spread  before  the  eyes  of 
Lady  Poloc,  this  is  all  she  would  have  read  : 
"  Sir, — No  news.  Signed,  John  Smith  of  Lon- 
don ; "  "  William  Johnson  of  Southampton ;  " 
"Thomas  Williams  of  Bristol."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Eobin  Good's  three  old  chums 
were  admirable  correspondents,  possessing 
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all  the  wit  that  lay  in  brevity.  Being  great 
travellers,  they  were  always  on  the  look-out 
for  some  new  thing,  and  finding  it  not  in 
this  humdrum  island,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  reporting  the  fact  briefly  to  their 
old  friend  stranded  in  the  Midlands.  Ad- 
mirable chums !  Most  excellent  of  letter- 
writers  !  Lucky  Kobin  Good  ! 

And  now  an  odd  thing  happened.  Robin 
Good  began  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  at  his  mis- 
tress. There  was  Patty  Alsop,  young  and 
handsome,  sick  at  heart  for  love  of  Good 
Eobin,  willing  to  take  his  love  on  almost  any 
terms,  so  that  she  had  it.  Yet  he  passed 
her  by  coldly,  and  began  to  make  hot  love 
to  her  mistress,  old  enough,  said  Patty,  mus- 
ing herself,  to  be  his  mother.  He  was  clearly 
not  much  above  thirty,  though  his  exact  age 
was  difficult  to  guess.  Lady  Poloc  was  forty- 
eight  years  of  age,  but  devotion  and  wicked- 
ness had  aged  her,  so  that  she  looked  quite 
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fifty.  Her  beauty  had  fled,  and  in  its  place 
came  a  superabundance  of  flesh.  In  com- 
parison with  lusty  blooming  Patty,  she  was 
nowhere. 

As  regards  women,  a  man's  taste  is  his 
own.  It  may  be,  often  is,  fearful  and  won- 
derful ;  but  there  it  is,  and  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  said.  Eobin  Good  evidently 
preferred  the  mistress  to  the  maid.  And 
the  mistress  slowly  but  surely  began  to  take 
fire.  That  was  the  amusing  side  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  quite  comical,  to  Patty's  eyes 
ridiculous,  the  way  Lady  Poloc  began  to 
invest  herself  with  little  airs  of  coquetry, 
and  pretty  tricks  of  manner.  Yet  to  speak 
plain  truth,  they  became  her  as  they  become 
every  creature  feminine.  They  suggested 
an  ever-dark  problem — to  wit,  what  kind  of  a 
woman  Lady  Poloc  might  have  made  had  she 
married  for  love,  instead  of  a  vulgar  ambition. 

As  for  Good  Robin,  he  lived  in  clover, 
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fed  sumptuously  every  day,  and  was  given 
the  second-best  room  in  the  house  for  his 
chamber.  This  for  two  months,  and  then 
another  odd  thing  happened.  Which  was 
nothing  less  than  a  sudden  and  complete 
transference  of  his  allegiance  from  mistress 
to  maid.  At  which  both  women  opened  their 
eyes  in  dumb  astonishment.  The  folly  of  the 
thing,  the  madness,  the  presumption,  the 
cynical  insolence  !  Still  it  was  even  so.  And 
Patty  Alsop,  not  a  bit  proud,  entered,  with 
bright  eyes  and  heaving  bosom,  the  net  that 
Good  Eobin  spread  openly  before  her  eyes. 
In  forty- eight  hours  she  had  yielded  her 
secret  treasure  to  the  spoiler.  Not  so  had 
he  wooed  her  mistress,  thought  Patty,  almost 
exulting  in  her  shame. 

For  some  days  Lady  Poloc  was  very  quiet, 
sighed  frequently,  and  showed  signs  of  suf- 
fering. One  morning,  however,  she  came 
down-stairs  looking  like  her  old  self. 
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"  Look  out  for  a  squall,  my  wench,"  whis- 
pered Good  Kobin  to  Patty,  with  a  laugh. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  tempest  broke 
in  all  its  fury,  and  some  one's  bark  foun- 
dered. Eobin  Good's?  Not  at  all.  Patty 
Alsop's.  Was  a  woman  jealous  ever  just? 
The  chronicles  are  silent.  Lady  Poloc's  rage 
was  as  a  great  sea  running,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  it  swept  Patty  Alsop  and  all  her  be- 
longings clean  out  of  the  "  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn." 
But  Eobin  Good  stayed  on,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Lady  Poloc  did  not 
count  him  one  of  Patty  Alsop's  belongings. 
In  the  plot,  ploughing,  Eobin  Good  laughed 
to  himself,  and  said,  half  aloud,  "A  very 
neat  little  plot,  and  worked  like  a  charm. 
The  wench  was  one  too  many.  What  con- 
founded fools  women  are  !  " 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  March.  A 
fortnight  later  Eobin  Good  received  a  letter 
post-marked  Bristol,  but  strange  to  say  it 
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came  on  a  Thursday  instead  of  Saturday. 
He  said  his  chum,  his  dear  old  chum,  the 
dearest  chum  of  the  three,  was  ill,  was  dying 
in  fact,  and  was  calling  for  him,  Robin  Good, 
day  and  night.  Poor  as  he  was,  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  and  see  him,  and  perform  the  last 
offices  of  friendship.  So  he  went,  and  was 
absent  ten  days.  His  absence  made  Lady 
Poloc  sad.  His  return  brought  joy  to  her 
heart.  She  had  a  heart.  Talking  together 
that  evening  over  a  whisky-toddy,  said  Robin 
Good— 

"  Well,  if  only  for  my  sake,  I  hope  the 
next  time  a  poor  stranded  devil  of  a  way- 
farer knocks  at  the  '  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn/  you 
will  give  him  a  night's  lodging." 

Answered  her  ladyship,  tenderly,  "  And  I 
will,  ye  may  depend,  for  your  sake." 
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CHAPTER    III. 
MONTEZUMA'S  TREACHERY. 

IT  was  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  chest- 
nut, and  the  poplar,  and  the  elm  were  like 
sleepers  half  awakened ;  while  the  hedges  of 
thorn  looked  curiously  knowing,  with  their 
sudden  growth  of  a  myriad  tiny  green  eyes. 
The  morning,  like  a  young  lover,  was  full  of 
tender,  beautiful  intentions.  Dame  Wild- 
goose,  with  her  motherly  face  and  figure, 
and  with  faith  in  the  punctuality  of  the 
royal  mail  -  coach  unimpaired,  came  and 
stood  in  the  porch  of  the  ever -famous 
"Leather  Bottle"  inn.  The  sunshine  and 
the  blue  sky,  she  thought,  were  touched 
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with  the  peculiar  quality  of  excellence  that 
had  characterized  them  half  a  century  back, 
when  the  world  was  young  and  unworn.  As 
she  thus  stood,  treading  the  golden  stairs  of 
imagination  and  love,  there  came  along  the 
road  a  man  wearing  blue  spectacles  with 
heavy  brass  rims,  and  carrying  in  his  hand 
a  black  bag.  "  A  pedlar.  Cheap  jewellery. 
Tidy-looking  enough,"  said  to  herself  Dame 
Wildgoose,  who  needed  not  to  look  at  a  man 
twice  to  take  his  measure,  or  to  know  his 
calling. 

Opposite  the  inn  the  man  stopped,  glanced 
at  Dame  Wildgoose,  wished  her  good  morn- 
ing, and  sat  down  on  the  circular  seat  be- 
neath the  large  old  yew-tree. 

"  Happen  you've  had  a  long  walk  ? "  re- 
plied the  landlady  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as 
she  returned  the  stranger's  greeting. 

"No,  not  but  a  few  miles,  yet.  Only 
from  Voe." 
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"  Cheap  jewellery,  I  judge  ? " 

The  man  nodded. 

"  Trade  good  ?  " 

"  No.  Money  seems  mighty  scarce. 
Would  you  like  to  look  at  my  stock,  ma'am  ? 
Got  some  very  pretty  brooches.  Couldn't 
tell  'em  from  solid  gold." 

"Nay,  nay,  my  good  man,  don't  open 
your  pack  for  me.  I  want  nothing  of  that 
sort.  Are  you  going  far  to-day  ? " 

The  pedlar  hesitated  a  while. 

"  Truth  is,  I'm  under  the  weather  to-day, 
and  I'm  'most  inclined  to  rest  a  bit.  Could 
you  put  me  up  here,  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ? "  he  said,  at  length. 

It  was  Dame  Wildgoose's  turn,  now,  to 
have  a  spell  of  hesitation.  The  "Leather 
Bottle  "  was  hardly  a  pedlar's  house  of  call, 
and  she  was  very  jealous  of  its  reputation. 
The  appearance  of  the  man,  however,  was 
in  his  favour,  she  thought.  He  was  a  tall 
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man,  and  stooped  badly.  What  with  his 
spectacles  and  the  thick  growth  of  hair  on 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  it  was  difficult  to 
judge  his  age  ;  he  might  be  thirty,  he  might 
be  forty.  One  thing,  however,  seemed  cer- 
tain. It  was  not  age  that  had  turned  the 
hair  of  his  head  quite  white.  His  dress  of 
rusty  brown  was  poor  enough,  but  clean  and 
free  from  patches.  His  speech  had  in  it 
a  twang  that  might  have  been  foreign ; 
yet  he  was  unquestionably  an  Englishman, 
though  not  of  Peakshire  breed.  His  manner 
was  gentle,  and  his  voice  pleasant,  curiously 
pleasant  to  the  ear  of  Dame  Wildgoose.  It 
seemed  to  stir  in  her  a  host  of  old-time 
memories,  vague  but  melodious. 

"  I  am  apt  to  have  anglers — gentlemen — 
staying  here.  Hadn't  you  better  try  the 
ale-house  at  the  far  end  of  the  village  ? "  said 
Dame  Wildgoose,  in  a  tone  kinder  than  her 
words.  The  pedlar  gave  a  quiet  laugh. 
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"  I  passed  it.  You  mean  '  Up  Three 
Steps '  ?  I  like  the  look  of  this  place  better. 
See,  I  have  money." 

He  held  in  his  palm  two  golden  guineas. 

"Oh,  I  didn't  think  you  were  a  cheat. 
I  know  an  honest  man,  I  hope,  when  I  see 
him,  though " 

"  What  ? " 

"Well,  I  was  just  thinking  as  how,  what 
with  your  beard  and  your  specs,  there  isna 
much  of  your  face  to  be  seen." 

She  laughed  so  good-naturedly  that  the 
pedlar  joined  her. 

"  I  can't  pull  off  my  beard  very  well,  but 
I  can  my  glasses.  So.  Here  are  my  eyes, 
ma'am.  Are  they  honest,  think  you  ? " 

He  stood  before  her,  spectacles  in  hand, 
and  showed  a  pair  of  eyes,  grey,  bright, 
tender,  beautiful.  And  Dame  Wildgoose 
stared  and  stared,  as  one  fascinated. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  these  parts  afore?" 
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"  I've  never  peddled  round  here  before." 

"  Strange.  Your  eyes  are  your  own,  that's 
pretty  sure,  or  I'd  have  said  you'd  stolen 
them.  They  are  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man." 

"  Of  a  dead  man  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
cried  the  pedlar,  with  a  slight  start. 

"  Oh,  I'm  no  witch,  man.  I  didn't  mean 
any  harm  to  you.  I  mean  I  once  knew  a 
poor  lad  with  eyes  just  like  your  own. 
Though,  now  I  come  to  look  at  you  again, 
his  were  lighter,  a  shade  lighter  than  yours. 
He's  dead  now,  poor  fellow  I " 

"Dead,  eh?" 

"Yes.  It's  a  long  story,  and  a  sad  one, 
and  happen  would  have  no  interest  for  you, 
being  a  kind  of  a  foreigner  to  these  parts." 

"  He  was  a  native,  then  ? " 

"  Yes.  He  fled  the  country,  not  but  what 
he  was  safe  enough.  No  jury  of  Peakshire 
men  would  ever  have  found  a  verdict  of 
guilty  against  young  Ralph  Poloc." 
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"  Poloc  !     Valgame  Dios ! " 

"  What  did  you  say  ? " 

"  I've  heard  of  the  Polocs.  Old  Sir  Ealph, 
I  hear,  is  dead  ? " 

"Yes.  He  pined  away  from  the  day  he 
heard  of  young  Ealph's  death." 

"  Is  the  young  one  dead  too,  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  this  five  years  or  more.  He  went 
to  Mexico,  so  they  say,  and  got  a-fighting 
with  the  rebels,  and  when  the  other  side 
caught  him  they  just  shot  him  dead.  Ah, 
but  it  was  a  bad  day's  work  !  They  do  say 
that  Miss  Muskerry — but  there,  ye  look  pale, 
spite  of  your  tan.  I  reckon  you'd  better 
come  in,  and  we'll  put  you  up  till  to- 
morrow." 

"  But  tell  me,  how  did  they  hear  of  his 
death  ? "  said  the  pedlar,  as  he  followed  Dame 
Wildgoose  into  the  kitchen. 

"  That's  more  than  I  know.  Though  I've 
heard  tell  that  it  came  through  young 
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Crump,  the  Squire's  son,"  answered  Dame 
Wildgoose. 

"Were  they  friends,  then?" 

"  Friends !  Not  quite,  not  at  the  last. 
And  young  Crump,  what's  become  of  him 
nobody  knows.  Though,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  it  was  a  good  shut  of  bad  rubbish,  I 
say,  Squire's  son,  or  no  Squire's  son." 

So  the  pedlar  remained  that  day  at  the 
"  Leather  Bottle  "  inn.  His  name  ?  Betty, 
the  chambermaid,  had  no  hesitation  in  asking 
him  his  name,  which,  he  said,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  was  Leon,  Leon  Smith  of  course. 
Left  alone,  the  man  sat  on  his  bed,  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands. 

"  And  so  she  thinks  me  dead  !  0  God, 
she  thinks  me  dead ! "  broke  from  him  at 
intervals. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  leaving  his  bag  at 
the  inn,  he  set  out,  as  he  said,  for  a  short 
stroll.  He  chose  the  pathway  beside  the 
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Scarthin,  and  this  he  followed  till  he  came 
to  Muskerry  Park.  Old  Mr  Muskerry  was 
dead,  and  Mr  Percival  Muskerry,  the  young 
squire,  was  still  a  bachelor,  and  lived  at  the 
Hall  with  his  cousin,  Miss  Guenilda  Mus- 
kerry. This  information  he  gathered  from 
an  old  man,  who  was  breaking  stones  near 
the  entrance  to  the  park.  He  entered  the 
park,  and  went  slowly  along  the  winding 
and  ascending  drive  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hall.  To  the  left  the  land  sloped  consider- 
ably, with  belts  of  fine  timber,  oaks,  beeches, 
chestnuts,  in  the  distance ;  between  the 
groups  of  trees  were  deer  feeding,  and 
black-faced  sheep.  Looking  over  this  stretch 
of  parkland,  the  pedlar  came  to  a  sudden 
standstill. 

"As  I  live,  it  is  she,  it  is  she !  0 
Guenilda  mine ! "  broke  from  him,  in- 
voluntarily. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  a  tree, 
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as  if  to  steady  himself.  And  in  truth  his 
brain  was  reeling.  Some  distance  away,  on 
the  edge  of  a  cluster  of  oaks,  stood  a  lady, 
wearing  a  wide-brimmed  hat ;  in  her  hand 
she  carried  a  dog-whip,  and  about  her  were 
half-a-dozen  dogs,  big  and  little.  She  was 
standing  with  her  face  towards  him.  Then 
the  pedlar,  with  blue  glasses  on  his  eyes, 
and  with  a  low  stoop,  left  the  drive  and 
went  towards  the  lady.  She  saw  him,  and 
remained  standing.  She  was  tall,  exquisitely 
graceful  in  figure ;  dressed  in  slight  mourn- 
ing ;  her  face  was  sad,  and  sad  were  her 
eyes.  But  her  beauty,  oh !  her  beauty  was 
beyond  compare.  Sorrow  could  only  spirit- 
ualize it.  Time  could  only  mellow  it.  Her 
loveliness  was  divine. 

As  he  drew  near  to  her,  a  look  of  calm 
wonder  was  on  her  face.  The  dogs  were  on 
the  alert,  but  at  a  word  they  crouched  at 
her  feet,  eying  first  the  stranger  and  then 
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their  mistress,  ready  to  tear  the  intruder  to 
pieces,  if  she  spake  but  a  single  word.  But 
Montezuma,  her  old  St  Bernard,  absolutely 
fearless,  absolutely  faithful,  full  of  fine  soul 
and  sense,  crouched  not  with  the  others.  It 
was  his  privilege  to  stand  erect  beside  his 
mistress,  to  watch  narrowly  all  mankind  out 
of  his  large  grave  eyes,  proud  to  receive  no 
human  caress  save  that  of  his  mistress. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was,  indeed,  one 
other  whose  caress  he  received  with  pleasure. 
But  that  one  had  been  long  gone,  and 
thenceforth  no  mortal  took  his  place.  And 
for  this,  the  woman  loved  the  dog  with  a 
peculiar  love.  As  the  intruder  drew  near, 
and  raised  his  hand  to  his  soft  felt  hat,  the 
dog  sniffed  and  sniffed.  He  whined  a  little. 
He  began  to  tremble.  He  took  a  step 
forward,  stood,  looked  at  his  mistress,  and 
made  a  queer  noise. 

"  What  is  it,  Monte  ?     Be  still,  you  foolish 
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fellow.  The  man  is  harmless,"  murmured 
the  girl,  softly.  Then  an  amazing  thing 
came  to  pass. 

The  pedlar  held  out  his  hand  and  said, 
"Come!" 

"  Stand  ! "  said  his  mistress,  coldly. 

For  a  moment  the  dog  seemed  to  tremble 
all  over.  He  gazed  at  his  mistress,  and 
whined  piteously.  Then  with  a  loud  bark 
of  uncontrollable  joy,  he  bounded  to  the 
pedlar,  put  his  great  paws  on  his  shoulder, 
and  licked  his  face  like  an  old  friend.  The 
eyes  of  the  beautiful  girl  opened  wide  with 
horrible  wonder,  then  they  darkened  with 
pain  and  indignation  unutterable. 

"  You  die  before  to-night,  sir ! "  she  said, 
quietly  enough,  as  the  dog  came  back  to  her, 
and  gazed  in  her  face  with  eyes  that  said 
plainly  enough  in  good,  honest,  abbreviated 
English — 

"  Don't  you  know  him  !     Don't  you  know 
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him ! "  Which  shows  that  though  the  eyes 
of  love  are  keen,  the  nose  of  love  is  keener. 
Would  you  disarm  the  God  of  love  ?  Then 
seal  his  nostrils  when  you  bandage  his  eyes. 
"Which  thing  was  attempted  of  old,  in  New 
Jersey,  when  a  perfumed  woman  was  offender 
against  the  law. 

Said  Guenilda  to  the  man :  "  What  is  your 
business  ?  What  do  you  want  here  ?  " 

She  was  very  haughty,  and  not  her  usual 
gracious  self,  for  Montezuma's  strange  treach- 
ery had  frozen  her. 

"  You  are  Miss  Muskerry,  I  presume  ?  " 

She  answered — "  I  am." 

"  Miss  Guenilda  Muskerry  ?  "    She  bowed. 

"  I  come  to  bring  you  news." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Of— of  one  Ealph  Poloc," 

"Ah!  Tell  me,  does  he  live?"  she  cried, 
eagerly,  and  her  whole  manner  underwent  a 
sudden  change. 
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"Yes." 

He   drew  himself  up.      He  took  off  his 
glasses.     Their  eyes  met. 

"  Oh,  Ralph !  Ralph !    My  Ralph ! " 

"  Guenilda  mine  !  " 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and 
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CHAPTEE    IV. 

TEA,    LA,    LA  !     TEA,    LA,    LA  ! 

WHEN  the  pedlar  returned  to  the  "  Leather 
Bottle"  in  the  evening,  much  to  Dame 
Wildgoose's  surprise,  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  not  remaining  all  night.  He  felt 
better,  and  would  push  on  a  few  miles 
farther,  for  business  reasons.  It  was  ten 
o'clock,  and  the  moon  shone  brightly  as 
Poloc,  bag  in  hand,  left  the  inn.  Half  an 
hour  later,  he  knocked  at  the  kitchen  door 
of  the  "Bull  i'  th'  Thorn."  Lady  Poloc 
was  alone,  knitting  Good  Robin  some  grey 
woollen  stockings.  A  couple  of  candles  were 
lighted,  and  a  bright  fire  burned  cheerfully 
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in  the  grate.  Eobin  Good  liked  a  glass  of 
hot  Scotch  last  thing  at  night,  and  the 
kettle  was  singing  for  him  on  the  hob. 
He  had  been  away  all  day,  and  Lady 
Poloc  was  awaiting  his  return  with  a  degree 
of  impatience.  Curious,  but  the  woman  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  man ;  he  had  become 
necessary  to  her.  He  had  also  become  her 
master,  the  first  master  she  had  ever  owned. 
She  was  conquered,  completely  conquered. 
She  knew  it,  delighted  in  it,  yet  hated  it. 
She  was  his,  for  weal  or  woe,  and  the 
slavery  was  at  once  dreadful  and  delicious. 
She  had  heard  of  folk  selling  themselves  to 
the  devil.  Sometimes  she  half  wondered  if 
this  strange,  masterful  man  was  the  devil 
in  human  guise.  He  was  wicked  enough 
she  felt,  she  knew ;  but  he  made  wicked- 
ness delightful,  and  taught  her  to  love  it 
openly.  Her  moral  level  was  naturally 
low,  but  he  showed  her  a  lower  level, 
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depths  below  depths,  the  darkness  shot 
with  terrible  lights.  Down,  down,  down 
he  went.  He  led  the  way,  and  she  followed. 
She  had  hot  blood  in  her  veins,  floods  of 
slumbering  passion  in  her  nature.  He 
filled  her  with  fumes  brewed  by  the  nether 
spirits.  He  taught  her  to  skim  lightly, 
merrily,  over  bottomless  abysses.  Locked 
in  his  embrace,  she  found  a  heaven  in 
hell. 

"Who's  there?"  she  called  out,  sharply, 
for  she  had  hoped  at  the  first  sound  that 
it  was  Good  Robin  returned. 

"  I  want  a  night's  lodging,  if  you  please. 
I  am  belated  and  weary." 

"This  is  no  inn,  man." 

She  did  not  want  any  intruders  to-night. 
She  was  longing  for  Good  Robin. 

"Not  an  inn?  It  looks  mighty  like 
one.  It's  big  enough,  and — I  am  tired." 

Lady  Poloc  was  about   to  give  the  way- 
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farer  an  angry  dismissal,  when  she  recol- 
lected all  at  once  her  promise  to  Robin 
Good,  to  entertain  the  wayfarer  "for  his 
sake."  She  rose  at  once,  unbarred  and 
opened  the  door,  took  a  survey  of  the 
stranger  as  he  stood  in  the  moonlight,  and 
finally  said — 

"Well,  ye  look  an  honest  man,  and  I'll 
give  ye  a  night's  lodging.  Come  in." 

Poloc  entered,  and  the  door  was  closed. 
A  minute  later  there  came  out  of  the  great, 
gaunt,  empty  barn  a  man.  He  came  along 
the  yard  on  tiptoe,  keeping  in  the  shadow 
of  the  outbuildings.  From  this  shadow 
he  presently  emerged,  and  the  moonlight 
showed  him  to  be  none  other  than  Robin 
Good.  He  stepped  gingerly,  like  a  Good 
Man  afraid  of  awaking  Evil,  a  notoriously 
light  sleeper.  The  kitchen  window  had  a 
wide  shutter.  The  shutter  had  a  chink. 
The  chink  had  been  recently  enlarged. 
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Through  this  opening  peered  Robin  Good, 
and  what  he  beheld  was,  apparently,  of 
some  interest  to  him,  for  he  continued  his 
peering  for  over  an  hour.  Bread  and  cheese 
and  beer  were  set  before  Poloc,  and  he  ate 
a  little  and  drank  a  little. 

"May  I  smoke  a  pipe?"  he  asked,  and  on 
her  consenting,  he  smoked. 

"This  is  a  queer  old  place.  What  might 
its  name  be  ? " 

"  '  Bull  i'  th'  Thorn,' "  answered  her  lady- 
ship, curtly.  She  was  wondering  what  was 
keeping  Good  Robin  so  late. 

"  And  what  might  your  name  be,  ma'am, 
making  so  bold  ?  " 

"My  name?  Ye  are  much  of  a  stranger 
in  these  parts,  it  seems  ? " 

"  I  am  that." 

"I  am  Lady  Poloc." 

The  man  laughed.  "  You  are  joking,"  he 
said. 
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"And  why  should  I  be  joking,  my  good 
man  ?  Happen  ye  think  that  only  fine 
feathers  make  fine  birds?  By  the  same 
token,  ye're  a  fool." 

At  which  the  man  laughed  again. 

"  Are  your  eyes  weak  that  ye  wear  those 
great  goggle  things  ? "  enquired  her  ladyship. 

Poloc  nodded. 

"  What  have  ye  got  in  that  bag  there,  that 
ye  keep  eying  so  tenderly  ? " 

"  Some  money,  bits  of  foreign  jewellery, 
and  a  nugget  or  two  of  gold." 

Lady  Poloc  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Lord  ha'  mercy,  now  !  Nuggets  of  gold, 
and  ye  a  tramp  !  " 

"  I've  been  abroad,  you  see,  for  years,  and 
I'm  tramping  home.  Oh,  I've  been  a  fairly 
lucky  fellow.  I  don't  mind  showing  you  a 
thing  or  two,  if  you'd  care  to  see  them." 

Lady  Poloc  was  eagerness  itself.  So  Poloc 
opened  his  bag,  and  displayed  some  precious 
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stones,  a  couple  of  nuggets,  and  curious  pieces 
of  jewellery.  These  her  ladyship  handled, 
admired,  coveted.  Then  this  most  confiden- 
tial of  travellers  drew  from  somewhere  about 
his  person  a  leathern  purse,  out  of  which 
he  emptied  twenty  golden  guineas. 

"  There  !  now  you've  seen  my  fortune,"  he 
said,  as  he  gathered  his  little  stock  of  treas- 
ures together,  and  replaced  them  in  his  bag. 

"  A  tidy  little  fortune,  too,  I'm  thinking. 
Where  might  ye  have  been  now,  to  scrape 
all  that  together?"  enquired  her  ladyship. 

"  Oh,  I  have  been  in — in  America." 

"  In  America,  eh  ?  I  wonder  did  ye  ever 
come  across  a  lad  of  mine  out  there  ?  Ralph 
is  his  name.  They  do  say  he's  dead,  and 
happen  he  is." 

"  Well,  you  see,  America  is  a  pretty  big 
place.  And  perhaps  he  took  a  new  name  out 
there.  They  usually  do.  Was  he  a  steady 
chap,  that  lad  of  yours  ? " 
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"  Ugh  !  Steady  ?  Happen  he  was  steady 
enow.  He  was  a  fool  for  certain,"  remarked 
Lady  Poloc,  with  a  bitter  scorn  in  her  tone. 

Behind  his  blue  goggles  Poloc  blinked. 

"I  reckon  he  will  have  grown  wiser  by 
this,"  he  said. 

"  No  fear.  Folly  was  born  with  him. 
Though,  if  he's  really  dead,  there's  a  chance 
for  him." 

Her  tone  was  heartless,  and  sent  a  shiver 
through  Poloc. 

"  Oh,  don't  fret.  He's  alive,  you  may  de- 
pend. Some  day  he'll  turn  up,  like  me,  with 
a  bit  o'  money  in  his  bag." 

"  I  want  to  see  neither  him  nor  his  money 
ever  again.  And  so  I'd  tell  him  straight  out, 
if  he  showed  his  face  here  to-morrow,"  ex- 
claimed her  ladyship  energetically. 

A  while  back  she  would  hardly  have  said 
this,  but  the  advent  of  Robin  Good  had  put 
a  different  complexion  on  things.  Just  now 
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she  could  imagine  nothing  on  earth  less  de- 
sirable than  the  home-coming  of  Ealph.  If 
he  had  found  Captain  Silas  intolerable,  what 
would  he  think  of  Good  Eobin  ?  The  mere 
possibility  of  Ralph's  return  caused  her  to 
hate  him. 

As  for  Poloc,  his  heart  sank  within  him 
at  his  mother's  words.  On  his  way  home, 
besides  writing  his  journal  for  Guenilda's 
perusal,  he  had  indulged  in  many  pleas- 
ant day-dreams.  They  were  set  to  the  soft 
murmur  of  the  sea,  to  the  melodious  sound 
of  the  waters  as  they  parted  before  the  keel, 
and  played  against  the  sides  of  the  coquet- 
tish and  saucy  bark  "  Guenilda,"  in  whose 
hold  were  stored  the  treasures  of  Proano. 
He  dreamed  of  his  father,  old  Sir  Ealph,  and 
his  eyes  grew  moist  as  he  pictured  the  joy 
with  which  the  stricken  old  man  would  wel- 
come him.  How  he  would  rejoice  that  once 
again  the  Polocs  could  rear  their  bowed  heads, 
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and  take  again  their  natural  position  in  Old 
England  !  Maybe,  maybe,  if  not  to  -  day, 
to-morrow  the  old  Hall  and  its  land  would 
come  back  again  to  their  rightful  owners. 
And  the  Polocs  would  again  rule  in  Poloc. 

And  Poloc  dreamed  of  his  mother;  and 
though  she  figured  to  him  as  a  dark  storm- 
cloud,  yet  by  force  of  natural  piety,  as  of  a 
setting  sun,  he  subdued  the  fierce  blackness 
of  the  cloud,  and  touched  it  with  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  light.  Now  he  was  awake,  and 
the  dream  was  over.  Dead  was  his  father, 
and  dead,  thrice  dead  to  him  was  his  mother. 
Therefore  was  his  spirit  heavy  as  lead,  and 
his  heart  held  no  strength.  There  was 
silence  between  the  two  for  some  minutes. 
Then  at  length — 

"I  am  weary.  I  should  like  to  go  to 
bed,"  he  said,  with  a  suppressed  sigh. 

Lady  Poloc  rose,  took  a  candle,  and 
showed  him  his  room.  The  door  had  always 
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creaked,  but  to-night  it  swung  noiselessly, 
and  the  rusty  lock,  that  had  shot  with  a 
snap,  moved  silently  forward  as  she  turned 
the  key.  She  -thought  within  herself — 

"  Good  Robin  has  been  oiling  the  hinges 
and  locks,  it  seems."  She  returned  to  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  short  time  Good  Eobin 
came  home. 

"Drink  your  toddy,  and  don't  be  a  fool. 
The  thing's  easy  enough,  and  who'll  be  the 
wiser  ?  Nobody  knows  he  is  here.  Nobody 
will  miss  him." 

"  You  would  tempt  an  angel,  Robin  Good." 

"If  I  had  the  chance.  You  are  not  an 
angel,  though.  You  are  simply  a  silly 
woman." 

"  You  would  make  me  a  devil,  out  and 
out.  Can't  we  rob  him  without " 

"  Listen  to  her  !  Rob  him  and  let  him  go 
free,  blessing  us  for  not  cutting  his  throat. 
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• 

Of  course  he  won't  set  the  law  on  us,  won't 
lug  us  before  a  magistrate,  won't  have  us 
clapped  in  prison  !  Brainless  chatter  !  He's 
probably  got  hundreds  of  pounds  about  him. 
Think  of  that.  And  just  a  push  with  this, 
and  it's  ours  ! " 

Eobin  Good  pulled  out  of  his  waistcoat  a 
dagger,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  The  blade 
was  bright,  thin,  keen,  and  the  handle  was  of 
solid  silver,  heavy,  and  curiously  wrought. 
Lady  Poloc  drew  back  in  her  seat,  with  a 
movement  of  horror.  She  kept  her  eyes  on 
the  thing,  as  if  fascinated.  Robin  Good  bent 
forward  and  took  one  of  her  hands  in  his. 
He  toyed  with  it  till  the  woman  felt  dreamy. 
Their  glances  met,  and  his  dark  eyes  full  of 
passionate  fire  held  hers  in  bondage.  He 
seemed  to  draw  out  of  her  her  very  soul. 
All  her  womanhood,  all  her  honour,  every- 
thing. 

"If  Heft  you ?" 
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"  I  should  kill  myself,"  she  murmured,  as 
one  dreaming. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  to-morrow  unless " 

"  Never !    You  don't  mean  it  ? "  she  gasped. 

"I  do.  I  want  money.  So  do  you,  I'm 
thinking." 

"  I  do  that,  but  never  mind  me." 

"  And  hundreds  lying  within  our  grasp ! 
No  need  for  parting  then.  Happy  as  a 
couple  of " 

"  Devils." 

"  If  you  like,  but  still  together  and  happy. 
We  should  be  rich,  woman,  rich.  Think  of  it. 
You  will,  won't  you  ?  For  my  sake  ?  For 
the  money's  sake  ?  Come  ! "  He  placed  the 
dagger  in  her  hand,  and  as  her  fingers  closed 
tightly  on  it,  she  said  in  a  low  hollow  voice — 

"  I  am  ready,  Good  Eobin,  I  am  ready  !  " 

Long,  interminably  long  is  the  narrow 
winding  corridor,  and  the  darkness  seems 
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preternatural.  The  shoeless  figures  move 
softly  along,  like  spirits  of  the  night.  The 
rooms  are  many,  empty,  desolate.  Strange 
unearthly  sounds  issue  from  them.  The 
laughter  of  ghosts  is  audible  to  the  strained 
ears,  gibberings,  moanings,  wails,  and  sup- 
pressed cries  foreign  to  flesh  and  blood. 
They  gather  behind  every  door,  and  fly  out 
through  every  key -hole.  Ha!  what  was 
that?  A  rat  taking  a  lively  constitutional. 
Mayhap :  or  an  over-frisky  imp  of  the  pit, 
rather ;  one  who  feels  that  it  is  worth  living 
for,  a  night  like  this.  Framed  in  the  end 
window  yonder  is  the  clear  round  moon,  like 
the  mild  unblinking  eye  of  God.  Much  has 
it  seen,  much  will  it  yet  see,  and  never  once 
blink.  Towards  it  move  cautiously  the  black 
figures,  with  cat-like  tread.  Presently  they 
halt,  and  then  seem  to  melt  and  disappear 
in  the  wall. 

The  room  is  almost  empty  of  furniture. 
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The  four-post  bedstead  is  worm-eaten  with 
age.  Tented,  it  looks  like  an  antique  tomb. 
The  moonlight  lies  on  his  feet.  He  sleeps, 
sweetly  as  a  child,  with  his  face  averted. 
He  is  dreaming  of  Guenilda  and  La  Dona 
Irene,  sisters  in  dreamland,  and  one  a  wife, 
his  wife,  his  very  own.  The  sun  that  is  in 
her  glorious  eyes  is  clouded  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  drops,  big  drops  of  rain,  descend.  He 
calls  them  tears  of  wounded  vanity,  and 
covers  her  with  his  cloak.  He  moves  in 
his  sleep,  feeling  the  cold  shadow  upon  him. 
A  dark  figure  bends  over  him,  while  another 
stands  at  the  bed's  foot,  cutting  off  the  moon- 
light. The  figure  bending  over  him  suddenly 
raises  its  arm,  there  is  a  faint  gleam  of  some- 
thing bright.  He  stirs,  he  turns  his  head 
quickly ;  accustomed  to  danger,  he  is  alert  in 
a  flash.  As  the  point  pricks  his  flesh  right 
over  his  heart,  he  seizes  her  wrist  in  a  grip 
of  steel. 
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"Mother!  would  you  murder  me!"  he 
cries  aloud. 

"  0  God  in  heaven,  it's  Eafe  !  0  !  0  ! "  and 
she  staggers  to  the  wall.  There  follows 
instantly  a  flash,  a  loud  report,  and  Poloc 
knows  he  is  hit  somewhere  in  his  left 
side. 

"Thank  God,  he  is  a  man!"  is  Poloc's 
thought  as,  with  a  bound,  he  has  Good  Eobin 
by  the  throat.  Wrestling,  they  fall  back 
into  the  moonlight,  and  Poloc  peered  into 
the  face  of  his  would-be  murderer. 

"Ha!  my  old  enemy;  it's  you,  is  it, 
Crump  !  You  dog,  you  have  come  home  for 
the  gallows  then  1 "  he  cried,  in  bitter  scorn. 

"I'll  be  even  with  you  yet.  I'll  kill  you, 
you " 

His  utterance  is  choked  as  Poloc  bears 
him  to  the  floor.  There  they  wrestle  and 
writhe  in  mortal  conflict.  Crump's  double- 
barrelled  pistol  falls  from  his  hand.  He 
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fights  like  a  tiger.  His  teeth  are  set 
like  a  bull-dog's  deep  and  firm  in  Poloc's 
right  arm.  Poloc  hugs  him  like  a  bear, 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  him.  Crump  with- 
draws his  teeth  and  calls  on  Lady  Poloc, 
by  all  that  is  holy  and  unholy,  to  come 
and  shoot  the  brute.  Comes  Lady  Poloc, 
laughing  in  an  affected  manner,  and  with 
a  dainty  girlish  step.  Stoops  she,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  pistol,  looks  at  it,  pats  it,  calls 
it  "a  sweet  pretty  thing."  They  watch 
her,  both,  with  glaring  eyes  full  of  horrible 
doubt. 

"  Shoot  him,  you  idiot,  shoot  him ! " 
gasps  Crump,  for  Poloc,  ere  he  dies,  sorely 
wishes  to  crush  his  murderous  enemy  to 
death. 

A  shiver  goes  through  Poloc,  as  he  feels 
the  cold  ring  of  the  barrel  pressed  against  his 
temple.  He  is  not  afraid  to  die,  but  at  the 
hands  of  his  mother!  He  utters  no  word, 
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only  puts  out  all  his  strength,  and  girds  his 
antagonist  round  and  round  as  with  bands 
of  steel,  ever  contracting.  Then  her  ladyship 
steps  back  a  pace,  laughing  merrily. 

"  No,  no,  no !  Kill  not  the  fool,  lest  the 
world  grow  too  wise.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Pretty 
thing,  so  cold,  yet  fire  is  in  thee !  Good 
Robin,  how  I  love  thee !  Ye  are  a  very 
darling,  a  very  devil.  Ye  are — ha,  ha,  ha ! 
— ye  are  just  the  lad  to — ha,  ha,  ha ! — to — 
to  die,  ye  devil ! "  The  pistol  touches  his 
face,  the  ball  goes  crashing  through  his  skull. 

"Tra,  la,  la!     Tra,  la,  la! 
Robin  is  now  a  pretty  star ! 
Tra,  la,  la!     Tra,  la,  la! 
Eobin  is  now  a  bold  Jack-tar ! " 

Thus  sings  Lady  Poloc,  waving  her  hands 
over  her  head,  dancing  wildly. 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  Poloc  takes  her  by 
the  hand,  and  looks  into  her  eyes.  Then  he 
knows  that  she  is  mad,  stark  mad. 
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L'ENVOI. 

Multis  post  diebus :  Listen !  the  bells  of 
Poloc,  how  they  peal !  Ding  dong  dell,  ding 
dong  dell,  ding  dong,  ding  dong  dell !  And 
the  village,  ay,  and  the  whole  country-side 
is  making  merry.  For  to-day  Sir  Ealph 
Poloc,  of  Poloc,  Baronet,  takes  to  wife  Guen- 
ilda,  only  surviving  child  of  the  late  Charles 
Godolphin  Muskerry,  formerly  Governor  of 
the  Bahamas,  and  of  his  wife,  Guenilda 
Caroline,  likewise  deceased. 

Yes,  it  is  even  so.  And  their  love,  being 
ripe  and  well  seasoned,  is  sweet  as  the  mar- 
row of  life,  and  stronger  than  Fortune  and 
all  its  devices. 

Of  which  Fortune  and  its  strange  devices, 
mayhap,  more  anon. 
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